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withstanding, the pre-election 
: opinion polls were right. Wrong 
were only the pollsters, who confused 
their own measurements of voting 
opinions with prophesies of voting ac- 
tions, and wrong were those who ac- 
cepted at face value that paradoxical 
impossibility, a scientific prophesy of 
human events which cannot be “fore- 
cast” with scientific means. 
Public Opinion Polls, as their name 
rather clearly indicates, are a tech- 
nique—so far, the only one we know— 
to gauge public opinion. To be more 
precise, these polls ascertain the ap- 
_proximate distribution of opinions on 
public issues which people publicly 
admit. Therefore, pre-election polls, as 
“conducted by several competing public 
Opinion research organizations, count 
the statements of a cross-section of the 
people who are asked by interviewers 
for whom they intend (or pretend) to 
vote, come Election Day. 
. cal ~ 
IN THE VOTING booth a few weeks 
/,p¢ months later, almost all of them 
may vote for the candidate for whom 
they had told the interviewer they 
would. vote. In these cases, the pre- 
election opinions, and the eventual 
voting actions, correspond so closely 
that the measurements of the first may 
@ppear like, and are actually called. 
“pi -dictions” of the second. They are, 
of course, no predictions, although the 
public, and even the pollsters them- 
Selves who should know better (and 
» do know better, by now) often con- 
Bideved them as such. 
This confusion stemmed from the 
| fact that—in general and up to now— 
| the public statements on voting inten- 
© tions, polled before the elections, and 
F the actual results of voting actions, 
| shown in the final ballot, had been 
» very much alike, Dr. Gallup’s organ- 
© ization, for example, covering 403 elec- 
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By Norbert Muhlen 


tions in 11 different countries, achieved 
measurements which deviated from the 
eventual ballots by an average of only 
3.9 percent. In the Presidential elec- 
tions of 1936, of 1940 and of 1944—the 
only three covered by the young 
method of opinion measuring—the dif- 
ferences between the _ pre-election 
measurements and the final voting out- 
come had been small; in the 1944 elec- 
tion, for instance, Elmo Roper’s Fortune 
Poll “forecast” the civilian Roosevelt 
vote with an overestimate of only 
0.3 percent of the total vote; the three 
other major pollsters erred slightly 
more, and in the other direction: 
Archibald Crossley gave Dewey 1.4 
percent, the National Opinion Research 
Center, 1.7 percent, Dr. George Gallup, 
1.8 percent too many votes. On a point 
of fact, polls and the ballots produced 
almost identical figures. 

As everybody knows by now, the 
picture was very different in the last 
Presidential elections. The following 
table shows the last pre-election opin- 
ion-measurements of the three major 
polling organizations, in comparison 
with the final results of the national 
ballot. 

Actual Crossley Gallup Roper 
Ballot Opinion Polls 
Results 
Truman 50.0 45.0 44.5 37.5 
Dewey 45.6 50.0 49.5 52.3 
Wallace 2.4 3.3 40 4.4 
Thurmond 2.0 1.6 2.0 5.3 

Supposing the sampling methods 
were technically as nearly correct as 
they had been in previous measure- 
ments, there was—for the first time in 
four national elections—a case in which 
the public statements on future voting 
behavior, and the eventual personal 
voting actions, differed to a decisive 
extent. 

7 7 7. 

THE REASONS for this strange 

discrepancy seem more interesting than 
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the pollsters’ strong discomfort. There 
were several reasons for the deviations 
between voting intentions and voting 


results. 


(1) 

Do people, when interviewed by 
pollsters, report in all sincerity their 
choice of candidate? In general, they 
do; especially in this country, where 
party affiliation, voting preference and 
choice of candidate are a more or less 
public matter, not involving any per- 
sonal, political or social risks. 

Sometimes, however, people do not 
tell the truth. This happens especially 
before those elections (as in other 
public controversies) , in which a voter's 
choice of a candidate, party, issue is 
not socially accepted by the prevailing 
opinion or standards of his social group. 
If the interviewer asks for his opinion, 
he gives his group’s “public opinion” 
while, in the privacy of the voting 
booth, he acts in terms of his personal 
standards alone. 

This was the reason why Dr. Gallup’s 
measurement of opinion before the so- 
called ‘“Ham-and-Eggs” elections in 
California, in 1938, did not correspond 
to the actual voting outcome; some 
people seem to have been ashamed or 
afraid to admit to the interviewer that 
they were in favor of a scheme con- 
sidered low-brow or “cranky.” 

A similar situation may have pre- 
vailed among some voters in this elec- 
tion. While in sympathy with the pro- 
gram of the man who was belittled, 
ridiculed, treated with contempt by 
“public opinion” as expressed in the 
overwhelming mass of media, and by 
the public opinions of several socio- 
economic, ethnic and regional groups, 
some voters conformed—in their state- 
ment to the interviewer—with their 
public group pattern, while, behind the 
curtain of the voting booth, they 
acted as they desired. This action 
might have been a vote against the 
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Norbert Muhlen, author and lec. 
turer, former editor of The Radio 
Audience, has been analyzing the 
methodology of public opinion mea- 
surements for a considerable period 
of time. In this article, he explains 
why he is less impressed than the 
general public by the failure of the 
polls on Nov. 2, Dr. Muhlen stresses 
what he thinks was wrong with the 
polls—and whate was wrong with the 
expectations many persons had as to 
the polls’ predictive possibilities. Be- 
cause of the speculative nature of 
such analysis, The New Leader, of 
course, cannot endorse—certainly not 
at this time—any single explanateory 
point of view on this subject. In 
future issues, we shall continue this 
discussion with a presentation of 
several different points of view, the 
object to subject the problem to com- 
prehensive coverage of varying kinds. 
We invite the opinions of our readers 
on this subject. 

X — 





Republican candidate whom they did 
not trust, or a vote for the Democratic 
candidate’s program which made them 
feel more secure than the opposite 
program. 

Even before the elections, statistical 
indications pointed to such an attitude 
among some voters, although little at- 
tention was given to these signs. Elmo 
Roper used to ask a battery of four 
questions to explore the voters’ atti- 
tudes on the main campaign issues; and 
he found considerably more endorse- 
ments of the New Deal than intentions 
to vote for Mr. Truman. From this, he 
concluded that people were going to 
vote for Mr. Dewey ‘in the hope that 
he would administer a better New Deal, 
while, as a matter of fact, these people 
simply “covered up” their New Deal 
leanings by giving Dewey as a social 
alibi. 

(2) 

Some may have made up their minds, 
or changed their minds, at the last 
moment, practically in the voting 
booth. 

In general, extremely few people do 
so. In the 1944 elections, for example, 
a study conducted by Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search, which questioned people about 
their voting intentions a month before 
the election, and then interviewed 
them after the election as to their 
actual vote, showed that only two per- 
cent of the total changed from one 
candidate to the other. Similar ex- 
periences in most other elections cov- 
ered by the polls tempted the pollsters 
to establish something like a law, say- 
ing that the voters’ minds are all made 
up before the start of the “terrible 
shakings, passing into the hot fit of a 
presidential election,” as Viscount 
Bryce described the American Presi- 
dential campaigns. 

This time, however, it was different. 
At the beginning of the campaign, a 
sizeable portion of voters had definitely 
not made up their minds. And even 
of those who favored one or the other 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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The Heyday of Hypocrisy 


my ERLIN.—A Charter of Human Rights, a 
solemn pronouncement on the inalienable 
rights of the human being, is being pre- 

pared by a commission. of the UN. One may 
wonder whether such a charter can achieve 
practical significance at present; cynicism about 
its uselessness is often heard. As the com- 
mission continues its work, more dignity and 
consistency in its decisions will be required. 

A few weeks ago the Soviet delegation re- 
iterated its former proposition to abolish the 
death penalty universally-“except in time of 
war.” Other delegations, hesitated to accept 
this principle—even among political alliés there 
is difference of opinion re- 
garding this method of pun- 
ishment. True, the Soviet 
Union staked a claim as the 
main bearer of the banner 
of humaneness. 

Later the Social Commit- 
tee of the UN discussed the 
problem of slavery, and here 
again the Soviet delegation 
tried to gain leadership in 
the fight against the enslave- 
ment of human beings. It 
submitted a resolution proclaiming the high 
principle that “no one shall be subjected to 
torture or to cruel, inhuman or degrading 
treatment or punishment.” Christopher May- 
hew, Under-Secretary of the Labor govern- 
ment, finally found the appropriate answer and 
told the Committee that the Soviet Union is 
“the greatest slave-driver of all time.” 
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Other members of the Committee failed to 
understand the full extent of the hypocrisy of 
the Soviet government. The Soviet motion was 
carried by a majority of 22 against 17. 

“ k t 


THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT, a “leader” in 
a world-wide fight against the death punish- 
ment and cruelty against man—who else’s fan- 
tasy could devise a more bitter mockery? 

For twenty-nine years, from 1918 to 1947, 
capital punishment was not only accepted by 
the Moscow government, but was applied to 
such an extent that it won for the Soviet Union 
first place in any competition. Never in history 
has a government executed such great numbers 
of political opponents and criminal elements— 
men and women, guilty and innocent—as did 
the Soviet government during that 29-year 
period. Lenin, spiritual father of the Soviet 
state, frankly adhered to the theory and prac- 
tice of “red terror.” Twice Lenin promised to 
abolish the death penalty; but he immediately 
reverted to the need for the “highest measure 
of social defense,” as he put it. 

Stalin did not try to soften the policy. In 
the 1930’s, during the great purges, the “highest 


measure” was applied to Communists and non- , 


Communists to an incredible extent. In 1945-46, 
when the war was over, thousands of returning 
prisoners of war and repatriated Russian 
laborers were “liquidated.” 

In 1947, finally, the death penalty was abol- 
ilshed by a new law. The new law meant that 
whenever a paragraph of the Criminal Code 
prescribes “the highest measure,” the latter has 





to be substituted by hard labor in a concen- 
tration camp, up to twenty-five years. The new 
law was to be applied in both “areas” of Soviet 
justice: in courts with their normal legal pro- 
cedure and in the NKVD (now renamed MVD 
and MGB) with its medieval system of trial in 
the absence of the defendant. 

No death penalty can be imposed any longer 
by a sentence. Shooting and hanging as the 
last act of court or police-court trial ceased, 
However, killing of undesirable, dangerous, and 
“harmful” elements did not cease. 

¢ * * 

ON MY TRIP through Europe last summer, 
I was able to interview only a very smal! part 
of the great mass of recent refugees from the 
Soviet Union—a few hundred at the most. | 
have met Russians, Ukrainians, Jews, and 
Moslems; men, women, and children; people of 
various political sympathies; peasants, workers, 
intellectuals, professors. I refused to accept 
their narratives at face value; I was skeptical 
and incredulous until I was able to verify the 
stories, until they corraborated one another, 
What I found .out after cautious ‘filtering is 
worse than anything ever expected by the 
sharpest opponents of the Soviet regime 

I don’t intend to summarize my observations 
in a short article.: Only a few facts pertaining 
to the alleged humaneness of the Soviet gov- 
ernment may be mentioned. Early in 1939, 
when the great purge ended and the chief of 
the NKVD, Yezhov, along with a number of his 
officials were themselves liquidated, the new 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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selves.” 





a society or a civilization perishes, one 
condition may always be found. They 
forgot where they came from. They 
lost sight of what brought them along. 

They became satisfied with them- 
The disjointed scenes which 
make up the far-flung narrative are 
devised to remind us of, the doubts not have done worse than to 


Carl Sandburg’s Dream a oon 


of them there are unforgettable char- 
acters and situations. The old poet, 
biographer and sangbag collector has 
astonished the world by his gift for the 
novel form. 

But he has not written a novel. The 

iter of the dust-jacket blurb could 
suggest 
comparison with Tolstoy’s War and 
Peace. For the great gift for structure, 


The framework of Sandburg’s great in which the Russian was supreme, 





T is natural that our novelists should 
| take over the mantle of prophesy. 
Poets no one pays any attention to. 
Playwrights have long since accepted 
a low-down rating somewhere in the 
entertainment industry. The novelist is 
the only one who now has a medium 
with nationwide impact. He is the only 
one among us, 
moreo Vv e! who 
thinks of himself 
is a man of such 
importance that he 
is worthy of a 
hearing 
Carl Sandburg 
began as poet and 
developed into a 
national figure of 
weight and wis- 
dom as the biog- 
rapher of Lincoln. 





Bohn 


In his massive biography, too, he de- 
veloped the gift for characterization 
and the talent for rendering the atmos- 
phere of a time, a place. What he did 
was much more than put down the 
story of Lincoln. He recorded, as a 
painter records, the changing moods of 
a nation during its darkest years. It 
was inevitable that sooner or later he 
should use the gifts which had been 
revealed in him to attempt a large- 
scale novel. 


Then came this war; then came the 
searching for the meaning. of our 
civilization. Hitler and Fascism hurled 
the first challenge. Stalin and Commu- 
nism hurled the second. Things taken 
for granted had to be questioned. The 


validity of our democratic presupposi- 
tions had to be gone into. And since 
the novelist is currently recognized as 
ur prophet, for this great effort Carl 
Sandburg necessarily turned novelist. 
. . o 

OR HE THOUGHT he did. This book 
f 1067 pages (Remembrance Rock, 
Harcourt, race and Co, $5.00) has all 
the outward appearance of one of the 
historicals But, 
though it has taken its place high on 


‘ 


current mammoth 
the list of best-sellers, it is far from 
being anything of the sort. In the first 
place, Carl Sandburg knows a lot about 
American history. That practically un- 
fits him to write an “historical” novel. 
in the second place, this is not a novel. 
It looks like a novel, weighs like a 
novel, parts of it read like a novel. But 
it is not a novel. 

Outwardly the great book has the 
structure of scenes torn from three 
historical novels and cemented together 
by means of an apocalyptic vision. The 
wise old judge whose thinking back- 
ward and forward is intended to give 
point and punch to the great and 
sprawling picture of our national life 
is both biologically and philosophically 
a sort of summary of the best in Amer- 
ican life. His broadcast to our widely 
scattered forces at the end of the most 
recent of our wars is to serve as a 
mosaic vision into the promised land 
of our future. 

As the war ends, the Judge for all 
his pretense of faith, is staggered by 
fear: “For we know that when a nation 
goes down and never comes back, when 


effort is conventional enough. When 
first you foresee the outline of it you 
are filled with a fear that the old 
master has fallen into the common- 
place. But it is only the externals that 
fall into the expected design. The 
settlement of the country is symbolized 
by the Plymouth Pilgrims, The scenes 
depicting the Revolution include Paul 
tevere, George Washington and the 
vriting of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The Civil War scenario is 
laid at the doorstep of Abraham 
Lincoln, Carl Sandburg, who really 
knows history, followed the popular 
myth almost as faithfully as any of a 
horde of writers who prepare for the 
composition of their wood-pulp-con- 
suming masterpieces by reading a 
couple of popular histories. 

But the stuff itself is something far 
from the conceptions of any of our 
un-historical, anti-historical “histori- 
cal” novelists. Of the 300 pages devoted 
to the great adventure of the Pilgrims, 
75 are devoted to struggle for liberty 
in Britain. Sandburg is too good a man 
to talk jingoistically about “the Amer- 
ican dream.” He knows well that it is, 
too, the British dream, the European 
dream, the human dream. 

3 ” ? 

EACH OF. THE four unfinished 
novels is a masterpiece from the point 
of view of its function as a part of the 
more-or-less disjointed whole. Each 
one of them gives an insight into what 
Sandburg conceives as the driving 
ideology of. Americans of the crisis 
which it was created to depict. In each 


Sandburg lacks completely. Without 
the firm design supplied by history in 
the case of biography, he spraw!s and 
vanders and comes out in dozens of 
different places. 

But this lack is more than coi pen 
suited for by the author’s deep devotion 
to truth and fine sense of restraint in 
lepicting our national virtue and 


ces. This book never goes off the 
jeep end. Sandburg is too wise a man 
to get drunk on patriotism. Its sig 
nificant characters are seekers after 
righteousness and truth. It never occurs 


to them that they or their countrymen 
have come upon the ultimate. Freedom 
means to them lack of restriction iM 
irving different roads to satisfaction 
Liberty is the possibility of new begin- 
nings. Because nothing is certain and 
no outcome can be fixed in advance, 
the most ardent soldiers for individual 
and national independence are never 
without their clouding doubts. Theil 
only faith is in the eternal searc! 

The clue to all the thinking. actiné 
and speaking that covers these 1067 
pages is furnished—and with pointed 
significance—not by an American pol 
itician, but by a medieval scientist 
Roger Bacon. On a plaque which binds 
all the ages.and groups are his Fouf 
Stumbling Blocks to Truth: 1. The ine 
fluence of fragile or unworthy author* 
ity; 2. Custom; 3. The imperfection of 
undisciplined senses; 4 Concealment o 
ignorance by ostentation of seeminé 
wisdom, Avoidance of these “stumbliné 
blocks” might well be the road La 


survival. 
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. ASHINGTON, D..C. — From 
ro- ; : sae 
W Cincinnati, where the AFL is 


holding its annual convention, 


7 came the words this week that Demo- 

cratic National Chairman Howacd Mc- 
ner Grath has been waiting to hear. The 
‘he words were not as clear and definite 
ed, as they’re going to have to be—and 
nd as they undoubtedly will be perhaps 

two to four years hence; but what 

tame from Cincinnati was at least the 
er flashing of the green light. 


art Chairman McGrath is one of the 
the Democratic Party leaders who is whole- 

I heartedly sympathetic witt the idea of 
labor as a full-time partner in the 


ind : ‘ey s 
of Democratic coalition. But the Senator 
- from Rhode Island has his organiza- 
= tional problems. 
ept 
' * as ” 

ical 4 ; 

he THE PROBLEM of ousting from the 
er inner councils of the party those re- 
; is gctionary leaders who were opposed to 
, the party platform and who dragged 
1e 


their feet in the campaign boils down, 
from McGrath’s point of view, to au 
ons organizational problem of having the 
ing § teplacements ready. for the vacancies. 
OV The problem of replacements is not 
939, being thought of in terms of stray 
f of individuals; in realistic terms, it is 
hig § father a question of the replacement of 


ew machinery. 
In ousting a reactionary pacty leader, 
McGrath as a practical politician 
—— ° . 
knows that he is not only ousting an 
individual, he is also ousting the vote- 
ee delivering machinery which that indi- 
pee FB vidual influences or controls, In re- 
has ; ee 
. placing such ousted leaders, McGrath 
» the 
Must know that he can replace them 
rhe not only with individual liberal leaders 
gi but also with a liberal and labor ma- 
ould 
thine: Vv. 
p gest ‘aa ? 
onl That’s what made the words from 
ture, @ eincinnati so important. For the mes- 
ian tage from the AFL convention was 
‘hout @ WS brass tacks languase. It said: 


in 
- l. Labor’s League for Political Edu- 


oft a tion was to be set up on a perma- 
Nent basis. (This affirmed the predic- 
tiors of President William Green and 
Secretary - Treasurer George Meaay 
that “labor is in politics to stay.”) 
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Yesterday 

Witness accused by Thomas: “I 
refuse to testify because I might 
a incriminate myself.” 
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By Jonathan Stout 


2. The AFL league, acting on legal 
advice, took the view that the in- 
between-elections activities of the 
League for Political Education should 
be financed directly from union funds, 
instead of from voluntary contribu- 
tions, despite the Taft-Hartley Act. 
(This assures the practical foundation 
for labor being in politics to stay.) 


3. Instead of turning the League for 
Political Education into a lobbying 
operation in Washington, the League 
made its decision to continue to or- 
ganize the “education” of the member- 
ship of the AFL. (This assures con- 
tinuance of the building of labor’s 
vote-delivering machinery.) 


4. The League was pretty solid in its 
decision to continue to work largely 
within the Democratic Party; and it 
was solidly against the establishment 
of a third independent party. (This 
told McGrati, he could count on hav- 
ing some replacements for some of 
thos. whom he would like to oust.) 
. ~ 7 

FROM McGRATH’S point of view, 
the only note of weakness in the mes- 
sage from Cincinnati was that the 
League would not go farther in its 
cecision than to work “largely” within 
the Democratic Party. For until labor 
is ready to work “completely and en- 
tirely” within the Democratic Party, 
McGrath must postpone any wholesale 
housecleaning. 

However, there is no indication that 
McGrath is impatient with the AFL’s 
rate of immersion in the political wa- 
ters. McGrath understands, as others 
also should, that in reaching its pres- 
ent position, the AFL has come a long, 
long way from the traditional position 
it has left behind it. 

Also, it is traditional for the AFL 
to move slowly in exploring new di- 
rections. The view of seasoned poli- 
ticians here is that this may turn out 
to be entirely salutary. In taking time, 
the AFL may get the time it needs to 
buiid solidly. Vote-delivering precinct 
machinery that works smoothly and 
efficiently and that has the necessary 
political “know how” is not something 





Tedey 
Thomas before the Grand Jury: 
“I refuse te testify because I 
might incriminate myself.” 
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that can be built in a day, nor even 
in one campaign. Such inachinery will 
need two or three campaigns before it 
will become really dependable and 
ready to serve as replacements for 
those ousted. 

And labor's full partnership in one 
of the two major political parties of 
the nation may have to await that 
day, although apprenticeship has be- 
gun. But, in the meantime, McGrath 
has his green light, the membership 
of the AFL has its green light, and the 
future is “in the works.” 

FROM TWO social scientists of the 
University of Chicago comes the most 
credible explanation of the failures of 
the Gallup and Roper polls to predict 
the Truman landslide. The two scien- 
tists are Clyde W. Hart, director of 
the National Opinion Research Center 
at the University of Chicago, and 
Professor Philip M. Hauser, associate 
deat of the university's social sciences 
division. 

The political poll samples have not 
given sufficient representation to the 
lower economic levels, so that group 
is not properly reflected in the polls, 
the two authorities said. 

This under-representation of the 
l.w income j,roups resulted in under- 
statement in past presidential elections 
of the proportion of the Roosevelt vote, 
the university men pointed out. This 
crror, however, was not generally rec- 
ognized by the public, although it was 
considerable, because the polls cor- 
rectly predicted Roosevelt's election. 

Another possibility of error in this 
election, the scientists said, may have 
been the under-representation of the 
farm voters. Too much of the “rural” 
population of the samples may be a 
representation of suburban districts 
rather than farm areas. 

The two university men quoted a 
Congressional investigation of the 
Gallup Poll of 1944 in their conclusion: 

“Moreover, in predicting elections, 
a poll actually is making two simul- 
taneous estimates. First, it is esti- 
mating the proportion of people who 
favor one or th eother candidate, and, 
secondly, it ws estumating which and 
how many of these people will vote. 
An error in either of these estimates 
will affect the aceuracy of the final 
estimate, and the error in both may 
well be cumulative.” 

The Nationnl Opinion Center does 
not do political forecasting. 

* « * 

FOR ROUGHLY 12 years, approxi- 
mately from 1936 to date, the National 
Association of Manutacturers and the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce have spent 
millions of dollars in public relations 
campaigns to rehabilitate the reputa- 
tion of Ametica’s business leadevs. 

W:thin two days after the Congres- 
sional’ probe into Washington’s auto- 
mobile dealers opened this week, those 
highly-financed public relations cam- 
paig72s were shot to hell. 

For the picture that came out of 
the Congressional investigation was 
that of a den of thieves, so crooked 
that they'd steal the pennies off their 
late grandmother’s eyelids. By the 
vecond day of the investigation, the 
public relations minions of the auto- 
mobile manufacturers were on the 
job, selling newspayer correspondents 
and radio commentators the familiar 
old line about “one sour apple in the 
barrel makes it look bad for every- 
body ... the great majority of car 
dealers are fine, honest, upstanding 
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WILLIAM GREEN 
The Awaited Words 


citizens trying to do the right thing 
by their communities.” 

By Tuesday evening of this week, 
that was the line of alibi being peddled 
over one radio network to which I 
listened. Frankly, I doubt whether the 
line will go over. Too many millions 
of plain Americans have been trying 
to buy automobiles since the war 
ended. And the plain fact is that the 
millions of citizens who have failed 
te obtain cars have frankly suspected 
that the automobile dealers in the 
main are crooked. While those for- 
tunzte citizens who succeeded in ol 
taining cars know damn_ well—be- 
c.use they have the evidence—that the 
auto dealers en masse and practically 
without exception are even more 
crooked than the rest of the popula- 
tion suspects. 

In lifting one corner of the cover 
on American business leaders, a Con- 
gressional probe has unloosed a stink 
of moral corruption, The probe was 
required to force witnesses to testify 
against the crooked auto dealers, re- 
vealing how pervading the corrup- 
tion is and how it seeps into and 
permeates the community. 

The bribes to obtain new cars ran 
from $400 to $750. The thefts on “trade- 
ins” ran from $300 to $800. Not a 
single one of the dealers on the wite 
ness stand would answer any ques- 
tions on whether these larcencies were 
reported in their income taxes. Which, 
of course, made the answers plain 

When the daily press reports the 
shocking corruption in places like 
China and Greece, it may be well to 
recall that in countries like England, 
Canada, Norway, Sweden, 
Belgium, men like aur automo’ile 
dealers would all be in penitentiaries. 


WATCH! 


for our 


Denmark, 





New Leader 
Christmas tree and 
special Christmas 
time-saver and gift 
offer next week. 
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The Refutation of a Slander 


By Walter K. Lewis 





DOLLINGER 
Deflated a Myth 
~ ALLUP and Roper weren't 
( the only pollsters whe were 
JS wrong. When Samuel Lubell 


wrote his piece “The Boiling Bronx: 
Henry Wallace Stronghold,” for the 


Saturday Evening Post of October 
23, he gave Isacson national pub- 
licity, but he failed to correctly 


gauge the political temperature of 
The Bronx. Not only were no 
bers of the 
American 


The 


mem- 
Communist-controlled 


Labor Party elected in 


Bronx, but Leo Isacson went 


down to defeat at the hands of 
Isidore Dollinger wh vith tri- 
party support (Democratic, Liberal 
and Republican), outran the ALP’er 
2-1 on the Democratic line alone. 
The sugar-candy tronghold built 
by Mr. Lubell for the clientele of the 


Saturday Evening Post 
and melted. In a community 


M1 Lubell descr 


“ 


crumbled 
which 
ibed being 


Ina 


widespread sense of political home- 
lessne ’ the Wallace forces have 
captured nothing politically except 
them ceive 

. * . 

THERE IS no doubt that Mr. 
Wallace did yme da e to both 
the Democratic and Liberal vote as 
far the Presidency vas con- 
cerned. But it is a damage whhich 
will be healed in the Mayoralty 
campaign in New York City in 1949. 
In any event, Mr. Isacson ran some 
2.000 votes ahead of Mr. Wallace in 
some assembly districts of the 24th 
Congressional District It was a 


personal vote for Mr. I 
reflection on the stature 


acson and a 
of Wallace, 
especially in the Negro areas 

If The Bronx were, as Mr 
paints it, a Wallace 


Lubell 
stronghold, it 


should have been reflected in the 
vote of ALP candidates Leon 
Straus, who at Communist May Day 
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' In Coming Issues: 


wrnnsemene 





POPPA OOOO 


Parades usually struts at the head 
of his division, is Bronx Chairman 
of the ALP. He ran for Congress in 
The Bronx’s 23rd Congressional 
District. The district is composed of 
professional and working people. 
Mr. Straus opposed incumbent Dem- 
ocratic Congressman Walter A. 
Lynch; received 25,579 votes. His 
opponent: 120,767 with Liberal Party 
support. The ALP-Wallace 
put pro-Communist Albert E. Kahn 
into the Congressional race against 
Democratic incumbent Representa- 
tive Charles A. Buckley. Mr. Buck- 
Jey, with Liberal support, received 
138,683 votes as against Kahn's 
29,000 votes. Qn the Assembly and 
State Senatorial level, Liberal Party 
candidates beat the ALP in heavy 
working-class election districts. In 
fact, Mr. Wallace ran 
own ALP colleagues! 
On the evening of November 1, 
Mr. Wallace, in the 
Messrs. Isacson and Nicholas Carnes 
the latter was the ALP Con- 
gressional candidate for the 26th 
C.D. who polled 18,841 votes to his 
Democratic-Liberal opponent Judge 
Chris McGrath’s 91,642 and the Re- 
publican incumbent 


party 


behind his 


company of 


Congressman 


Potts’ 57,627—toured the so-called 
“ALP strongholds.” At 8 P.M. the 
entourage “captured” the Pelham 
Parkway section. At 7:30 P.M. a 


mass exodus began from what Mr, 
Lubell described as “a bit of com- 
heaven” on Allerton and 
Barker Avenues—the Stalinist coops. 
4t 7:45 P.M. approximately 100 per- 
Mr. Wallace 


Lydig and Cruger, one subway 


mumnist 


ns saw arrive at 
sta- 
Had Mr. 
Wallace been feted on Allerton and 
Barker Avenues 
indeed would have left the 


tion away from the coops 


very few persons 


Pelham 


Parkway area. The vote proved it. 
- . > 

MR. LUBELL in his Post article 

1 ses the fact of the ethnic mi- 


ities who live in the Bronx. He 
that political 


parties pick their choices 


zittempts to show 


n accord- 


nee with the district's Italian, Jew- 
ish or Negro groupings This is 
fallacious The Communists and 
their ALP alone follow the pattern 
et by Mr. Lubell. Bids are made 

ALP candidates to various mi- 
nority groups. For example, Leo 
Isacson posed as a “Champion of 
Israel” in the overwhelming Jewish 
section of the 6th Assembly District. 
lo buttress Mr. Isacson were Negro 
pastor Dr. Elder Hawkins, an ALP 


andidate in the 7th Assembly Dis- 
ict of the 24th C.D. In the 5th A.D. 
of the 24th C.D. a Puerto Rican pro- 
Communist Jose Ramos 
for the Assembly. 
Mr. Isacson’s exploitation of the 
Israel issue was repudiated by lead- 


Lopez ran 


nine 


ing Zionists, including Israeli For- 
eign Minister Shertok. The Amer- 
ican Zionists proved that Zionism 
was outlawed in the Soviet Union 
and that Zionists were persecuted 
behind the Iron Curtain. Mr. Isac- 
son was billed as a “Peace With 
Russia” Congressman on_ several 
occasions. The leading Zionists also 
circulated the fact among Mr. Isac- 
constituents that their Con- 
gressman was a member of the 
Communist International Workers 
Order. “How can he be pro-Com- 
munist and pro-Zionist at the same 
time?” they challenged. Mr. Isac- 
son’s Negro and Puerto Rican col- 


son’s 


leagues were unable to help him 
much. 
In the Italian sections of The 


3ronx the ALP cried: “450 thousand 
Italians live in The Bronx. Yet they 
do not have one Italian Congress- 
man from The Bronx.” Such ap- 
peals to minority groups on the part 
of the Communist-ALP coalition at- 
tempted to stir up chauvinistic 
proclivities. But whenever an ALP 
candidate made an issue of his 
racial strains he went down to de- 
feat. Nicholas Carnes, pro-Commu- 
nist Department Store union leader, 
ran as an Italian-American. His 
Congressional District comprises the 
Commie coops, a large working- 
class (needle trades) district and a 
large Italian section also composed 
of working-class people. Mr. Carnes 
ran with the support of two Italian- 
American ALP’ers. Not even chau- 

appeals in Italian helped 
Their opposition to Marshall 
Plan aid for Italy placed them 
quickly in the dead pigeon-holes 
which voters have reserved for un- 
vanted candidates. 

* * * 

WHILE MARCANTONIO may 
believe deep down in his heart that 
he can dictate to the Puerto Ricans 
of The Bronx as he does to their 
ousins in Harlem, the facts do not 
bear him out. ALP candidates got 
far fewer votes from the Puerto 
in The Bronx Marc- 
antonio got in Harlem. Not even the 
“miniature” Marcantonios who 
wander through the streets of Puerto 
Rican Bronx can tell these American 
citizens that an alliance with Russian 
propaganda policies Soviet- 
inspired political parties is” the 
their economic and 
Mr. Wallace received his 
worst reception on Nov. 1 in this 
section, 

The past victory of Leo Isacson 
in a special election in The Bronx 
gave the Communists and their fel- 
low travelers in the affiliated Amer- 
ican Labor Party the idea that they 
can hoodwink The Bronx. They won 
their temporary victory by a system 


vinistic 
tnem., 


Ricans than 


and 


panacea for 


social ills. 





The Congress of Intellectuals 


Bryn J. Hovde 


Profile of Max Lerner 


Daniel Seligman 











ISACSON 
Bogey Stronghold 
of concentration, They brought to- 
gether their sharp-shooting forces 
fiom the five boroughs of New York 
znd supplemented them with extras 
from New England and New Jersey. 
li was a blitz campaign. And it 
worked. but not for long. 

Bronxites became suspicious of 
the army of occupation. When they 
met a political bell-ringer who pre- 
tended to be a neighbor and he 
esked about a street or a building 
that is commonly known to every 
Bronxite, they become curious about 
him. They are cognizant of the fact 
that when The Daily Worker assigns 
its political hatchet-man, Arnold 
to cover ALP candidates in 
The Bronx, that is the tipoff as to 
whe and what these candidates are. 
And it has got so that if a man be- 
omes known as a candidate of the 
Communists his repudiation at the 
polls is mandatory. And in this 
campaign. naturally, the Commu- 
nists and ALP contingents had other 
fight. They could make 
no such concentration as that which 
Mr. Isacson to Congress. With 
conditions more or less normal and 
the character of the ALP candidates 
stripped bare before the population, 
the poor fellows had no chance. 

* . . 

JUST AS the pollsters built up a 
Republican sweep, so Mr. 
The Saturday Evening 
Post built up a bogey stronghold for 
Mr. Wallace in The Bronx. It looked 
fine on paper. But it lasted only 
until the citizens of The Bronx got 
their hands on it. This much- 
maligned section of the city gave 
President Truman a sweeping vic- 
It is now—as it has been in the 
past—a Liberal-Democratic strong- 
hold 


Sroog 


betiles to 


sent 


bogey 


Lubel} in 


tory. 
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The Great Retreat 
Frederick Voigt 


Gutierrez Arrived First 
Ramon J. Sender 
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Politics in California 








The Truman Gold Strike 


By Abraham B. Held 





JAMES ROOSEVELT 
“The liberal measures , . . were practically all defeated” 


November 3—was just another 

one of the forty-eight amazed 
states of the Union. More amazed, per- 
haps, because its great “vote-getter,” 
Governor Earl Warren, who in the elec- 
tions of 1946 captured both the Re- 
publican and Democratic nominations, 
was the only one of the top four nomi- 
nees to lose his own state. California’s 
golden 25 electoral votes swayed dizzily 
from Republican to Democratic column 
all through the exciting night, only to 
fall into the Truman slot by 30,000 
votes in the near-final returns. The 
grand strategy of the Republicans to 
win the West with a Westerner failed 
dismally. Only Oregon held firm 


C ALIFORNIA—on the morning of 


Liberals in this state can hardly 
rejoice over the analysis of the returns, 
now that the sweet flush of victory is 


passed. The Republican Party man- 
aged to maintain control over the 
Congressional delegation. The Repub- 
licans lost three seats to the Democrats, 
and the Democrats lost two seats to 
the Republicans. The score is now 13 
Republicans to 10 Democrats. So bleak 
were the prospects last Spring that the 
Democrats were hard put to it to find 
capable candidates willing to fight a 
“losing battle.” As a result, cahdidates 
of lesser quality were run and often 
defeated in their own primaries by 
their cross-filing Republican incum- 
bents. The Truman sweep came too 
late to sweep these Democrats into 
Elections are often won in the 
primaries. It’s one of those things that 
confuse Europeans abroad and ama- 
teuc politicians at home. 
. * a 

CALIFORNIA’S liberal-labor coali- 
tion was extremely happy to see hard- 
working, good-looking Helen Gahagan 
Douglas returned to the House from 
her polyglot central Los Angeles dis- 
trict. She defeated a well-financed 
smeac campaign by garnering 88,000 
voles against 44,000 for her Republican 
rival. It was only in the last weeks 
of the race that the Wallaceites with- 
drew their candidate against her. The 
fact that Wallace candidates would 
often help elect -reactionaries was 
beginning to make an_ impression. 
Douglas, it will be remembered, re- 
fused to cross-file “Independent Pro- 
gressive” in the primaries and turned 
down with scorn any endorsement from 
the Progressives when they withdrew 


office. 


_ their candidate against her. She stood 


four-square for the Marshall Plan and 
the President’s foreign policy. If the 
tight-rope artists in the Democratic 


camp like Ellis Patterson and Ned 
Healy would have taken the same 
stand, they, too, might be in Con- 
gress in January. Patterson’s cam- 
paign signs forgot to mention thdt he 
was a Democrat: Ned Healy’s signs had 
the word “Democrat” added later by 
a paster. 
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GOV. WARREN 


Clyde Doyle comes back to the House 
after defeating his opponents, Repub- 
lican and Progressive, in the Long 
Beach area of Southern California. 
Doyle also refused to cross-file IPP. 
It might be laboring the point, but 
California was expected to roll up a 
good vote for the Wallace ticket, and 
it took courage in the early stages of 
the campaign to stick to principle 
rather than to expediency. The Demo- 
cratic Party, for good or bad, did not 
crack down on its members who cross- 
filed; it supported all its candidates 
whether they cross-filed or not. Chet 
Holifield in the California 19th Dis- 
trict took the same position as Helen 
Douglas, and in the end the Wallaceites 
capitulated and withdrew their candi- 
dates. He won by a vote of almost 
three to one over his Republican and 
Socialist Workers’ Party candidates. 
The latter, Myra Tanner Weiss, re- 
ceived almost 1 percent of the vote, 
1,016 

THE LIBERAL measures which ap- 
peared on the ballots were practically 
all defeated. Senate reapportionment, 
would have redistributed the 
Senators more nearly according to 
population rather than to cows, went 
down to defeat. A housing initiative 
to accomplish some of the things which 
Congress failed to do regarding hous- 
ing went down to defeat. The Railroad 
Brotherhoods were defeated in an at- 
tempt to keep on the books a law 
specifying the number of brakemen on 
railroad trains within the state. Voters 
in California voted on 19 propositions 
as well as many county and city meas- 
ures. Liberals may well ponder whether 
the initiative and referendum system 
has fulfilled the hopes of its sponsors. 

The Wallace vote in the state will 
run to 200,000,about 5 percent of the 
total. It was much less than was ex- 
The Progressive Party was 
well-financed; its core of Communist 
Party members were hard workers io 
the bell-ringing activities connected 
with political campaigns. Its mass 
meetings were well-attended. Yet its 

comparatively Jow. The 
World, a daily newspaper 
covering the West Coast which, if 
printed in New York, would be printed 
on 12th Street, says that it had hoped 
for a larger vote for Henry Wallace 
as an effective protest against, the bi- 
partisan candidates of big business. 
They grant that the vote indicated 
support for the domestic policy of the 
President, but deny, by some twist of 
dialectical logic known only to them- 
selves, that it also indicated support 
for the foreign policy of the admin- 
istration. The immediate future of the 
Progressive Party is shrouded in doubt. 
The decisions of the real policy-makers 
in the Kremlin have not yet trickled 
through to its California outpost. 


which 


pected. 


vote was 


People’s 


A West Coast Correspondent of The New Leader 


An interesting article appeared in the 
Nation (Oct. 30, 1948), written by the 
former Attorney General of California, 
Robert W. Kenny. Kenny headed up 
a two-man organization in the cam- 
paign called “Democrats for Wallace.” 
One loyal Democrat, hearing one of his 
radio speeches tearing into President 
Truman, remarked sarcastically: “At 
least Truman won his own party’s 
nomination.” Kenny had been defeated 
by Gov. Warren in the Democratic 
gubernatorial primaries in 1946, al- 
though at one time he, too, was noted 
as a “vote-getter.” The electorate seems 
quite fickle about “vote-getters” since 
Hiram Johnson passed away. Kenny’s 
point is that the Democratic Party in 
California is “a genuinely progressive 
party ./. the party’s platform is a 
progressive document.” Wallace’s mis- 
take, he argues, was in leaving the 
party to form another. Writing before 
the elections, he probably expected the 
defeat of the Democrats. The road to 
future victories for progressives is to 
réinstate the grand coalition of the 
Roosevelt era. The man to do that 
might possibly .be Mr. Kenny himself. 
Nowhere among the Democrats here is 
there any desire for the return of the 
Stalinist forces back into the Demo- 
cratic Party. It would be the biggest 
blunder that Democrats in California 
could make and would alienate its 
close alliance with the organized labor 
movement. They were so warned at 
a Victory luncheon in Los Angeles by 
Bill Bassett, head of the powerful Los 
Angeles central Kenny’s_ in- 
fluence in the Party has waned. 

A good share in the 


body. 


“people's 





GOOD SCOUT 
The trouble with the world, Lord 
Hampden observed, is that Joseph 


Stalin never was a Boy Scout. 
—News item 


Picture Joe in Scout attire, 
Blowing gently on a fire, 


Tying ropes in fancy knots 
(Not round necks of other tots), 


Doing, in a modest way. 
One good deed, at least, a day. 


Picture Joe a clear-eyed youth, 
Sworn to honesty and truth, 


Full of zeal for all that’s good, 
Fellow-feeling, brotherhood. 


Picture little Joe the Scout: it 
May be possible —I doubt it! 


a . * 


BACKWARD BOUND 


How eagerly the Russian 
Is rushing back to Russia, 
Where life is free 


As it can be. 
And everything is plushia. 


With what rewards and comforts 
And blessings one is met there. 

That’s why. no doubt, 

They're jumping out 


Of windows just to get there! 





—__Armours Brave New World—— 


victory” goes to the efforts of organ- 
ized labor, both AFL and CIO. They 
neither hedged on endorsements nor 
sat back to wait the deluge. Labor 
took the campaign seriously, and while 
much more could have been done, they 
did contribute money, meeting halls, 
and volunteers to the campaign. Both 
the ILGWU and the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers did their best with 
parades, meetings and informing their 
voters about the candidates and issues, 
The Taft-Hartley Bill aroused the trade 
union movement as no other issue did, 
They also turned out the crowds to 
hear the President castigate the Wal- 
lace movement, the reactionaries and 
the 80th Congress. The President, how- 
ever, won California by himself. 

The Democratic Party and the laber 
movement are now looking ahead to 
the elections of a Mayor of Los An- 
geles in the Spring of 1949. Nomi- 
nally non-partisan, the present Mayor 
is a Republican, and the Democrats 
would like nothing better than one of 
their own to take over the skyscraper 
city-hall which overlooks this city of 
two million péople. This will be a real 
test for liberal Democrats. The old 
political saying that you can’t beat 
somebody with nobody is still true. 
These elections will be a springboard 
for the important 1950 elections. 

Rumors still persist that James 
Roosevelt would like nothing better 
than to make the race. There is oppo- 
sition to him, but he has managed to 
hold the reins of the party so far. 
Political 
build and the party leaders have al- 
ready started. 


organizations take time to 





STORM WARNING 


Wauen filibusters filibust, 

The air is stirred by more than gust, 
By more than zephyr, more than 
breeze. 
The inkwells 


tossed seas, 


surge like storm- 
And papers fly from desk to floor 


And sometimes even out the door. 


The filibuster is, in short, 
A wind of the prevailing sort 
That blows, at times, for days on 


end 


And has a certain steady trend. 
That is, it’s mostly from one section, 
A rather southerly direction. 


* . * 


RAISING THE STANDARD 


U. S.. Britain After 50 Years 


Agree to Standardize Nuts and 
Bolts. 


—Newspaper headlines, 


Now nuts and bolts 
Of either nation 
Will fit, and speed 


Cooperation. 


By all that’s good 
And true and holy. 
The wheels of progress 
Turn 


though slowly! 





=Richard Arno ———— 











Postwar Japan 





Unions 





And 


Democracy 


By Takeo Naoi 


New Leader Correspondent in Japan 


Tokyo. 
N Jess than three years since the 
end of the war, the number of 
organized workers in Japan has 
yrown to more than 6.000.000. Not onl, 
in factories and mines and on the rail 
roads. but also in Government offices, 


banks, store elk labor is organized 


| 
This is without precedent in Japanese 





history, and it is almost without par- 
wile] anywhere else in the world. This 
much, at least, of the democratization 
of Ji called for in the Potsdan 
Declaration ha been realized The 
biessings of democracy which workers 


in the other progressive countries of 


ine world fought decade ( centuries 
1o obtain have been conferred upon the 
workers of Japan almost | ‘ uve 
of the hand 

Hiowevel thi does not mean that 
ihe problem. has been solvec On the 


contrary, it would be more accurate te 
tay that the problem ha ist arisen 


A sound trade union movement has 


} 


only just begun to take shape in Japan 


At the end of March, 1948, the or- 
ganized labore! of Japan numbered 
6,390,277 Most of then vould fall into 
ane of the four following § classific; 

on 

National Congre of Industrial 
« pan ution Ssambetsu), 200 001 

2 National Joint Council of Governe- 

ent I ployee and (¢ Servant 
{ en I 940 006 

Jay r Fede thor of ] bo! 
. on 00.001 
Indepe ent I ( ¢ 
, t 
© <« ¢ t | tl 

é ‘ I lO ( ‘ It 
i why Det ine r pre 

on t I ow. ane 

portat I e elec 

he é oO 

dustrie | t nt 
ihe fact t t é nke 0.00 on 

int tior € e i ( erm De 

‘ San t I ’ u tic vorke 
are I i t « 1 t { ar t 1 I 
Sambet and are followed bv elee- 
trical plant workel! 134.000 chem- 
ci workers 133.000 and nachine 
and tool makers (120.000 The 410.000 


nine workers used to belong to Sam- 
betsu, but have since withdrawn, 
Zenkanko is the largest labor or- 
#anization in Japan, comprising State 
railway 


Government bureau, public 


school, etc., employees. On the whole 
it is a radical organization and gen- 
erally takes its stand together with 
Sambetsu In orde; of numerial 
Strength, it is composed of railroad 
workers (606,000), (470,000), 


(360,000), 


teachers 
communications workers 


“autonomous” unions (i.¢ streetcar 
conductors, waterworks employees, et 
(210,000), white-collar 
workers (157,000), and employees of 
State trusts such 


(27,000) 


Government 
as salt. tobacco, etc 


Sodomei is a conservative labor or- 
ganization with-a relatively long his- 
tory. During the war it was forced to 
disband, and in August of the year 
before last it was reorganized (at about 
the same time that Sambetsu. was 


established ) Its member unions in 


f 


order of numerical strength are as 


follows: metal workers (340,000), tex- 
tile workers (210,000 and other small 
unions 

The principal independent unions are 
the mine workers (410,000, of whom 
about two-thirds are sympathetic to- 
ward Sodomei and about one-third 
toward Sambetsu 


vately owned railroads (110.000 ana 


employees of pri- 


eamen (80,000 


+ . . 


Tur four major labor offensives since 
tne w 


ar have been the October struggle 
of 1946, last year's abortive January- 
February General Strike, the nation- 
local strikes that took 


ide eries of 
place in March, 1948, and the general 
l, postal and Government bureau 
trike last month, which failed The 
asic reason for all of them was the 
cline in working class living con- 


¢ 


ditions vhich was the result of in- 


flation. However, they gradually lost 
the quality of an econom« struggle, 
and assumed more and more the color- 
ation of a political war, culminating 
recently in a purely political strike 
iding behind the facade of “national 
ndependence 

In all of these struggles Zenkanko 
has constantly held the initiative, with 


and encouragement of 


he upport 
nbetsu The Communist Partv ma- 
pulates pot! of those organizations 
fre behind the scenes 
\\ doe enkanko c¢« tantiv take 
the most radical stand? The reasons 
r ] Ihe ving conditions of Gov- 
ent emy ees are fi worse than 
e of the gener: publi 2 since 
ere 1 « inion tri Lior rada- 
nfiuences f n other source tend 
to creey I tne inion mem- 
¢ t the exception of the ratl- 
O% VC € are not Manual abor- 
t l A te-collar workers Vv Nose 
eadel are arawn exciusively from 
the intelligentsia, and who, as a con- 
equence nfluenced more bv con- 
derations of ideology than of prac- 


al necessity; (4) Zenkanko controls 


e raliways he postal te legraph and 


telephone systems, and all other ve- 


f 


icles of communication, which lend 


themselves so easily to organized ac- 
tivitv on a nation-wide scale 

Of the above reasons, the third is 
the most significant. The leadership of 
Sambetsu and Zenkanko is full of col- 
lege and university graduates, most 


of whom have joined the Communist 
Party in the last two years. Committee 
Dobashi and 
man Takahara of the Communications 
Workers’ Union (Zentei), which is the 


most radical of all, both had a higher 


Chairman Vice-Chair- 


education; Takahara, in fact. was until 
the end of the war an Assistant Pro- 
fessor in the Port Arthur College of 
Engineering. Katsumi Kikunami, first 
President of Sambetsu, who used to 
be London correspondent and a mem- 
ber of the editorial board of one of 
Japan's biggest newspapers (Asahi), 
symbolizes recent trends in the Japa- 
nese labor movement. 

Taking advantage of the fact that 
the rank-and-file membership does not 
know what trade unionism is a}) about. 








































































































EXECUTION BY SHOOTING 
As the “Wolf of Changshu” (Yonemura) and the “Tiger of Kiangyin” Fall 
Dead—The huge crowds broke through and trampled 
their bodies into the muddy ground 


the leadership. full of visions of revo- 
lution, has directed the labor move- 
ment toward political strife—such has 
been the peculiar nature of the Japa- 
These 


nese trade umion movement, 


leaders declared in January, 1947: 
‘Our aims are political. Even if our 
economic demands are satisfied to the 
fullest, as Jong as our political goals 
are not attained. we will continue to 
fight!” Late in July of this year Zentei 


published an “Emergency Declaration,” 
in which it was stated: “We appeal to 


all people who love peace and free- 


dom, to warn them of a _ national 
crisis . To defend our people's inde- 
pendence We hereby declare open 


Wal 

Responsible trade unionists are be- 
ginning to question these tactics. The 
reaction arose first among the railway 
vyorkers (most of whom, unlike the 
bulk of Government emplovees, are 
nanual laborers) and then spread into 
he DOd\ of Sambetsu itself This 
nanding the expulsion of 
Communist fractions and opposing the 
CP’s labor policy, organized a Demo- 


ratization League. This “democratiza- 





tion” movement has spread throug 
Sambetsu, Zenkanko and Sodomei, 

Finally 
veteran trade unionist Matsuta Hosova 


under the leadership of 


cion of a working class family who 
vas expelled late last year from the 
CP and simultaneously resigned his 
post as Assistant Office Chief in Sam- 
betsu headquarters, assisted by former 
Sambetsu Vice-President Jinsuke Mit- 
sumura of Zentei, Sambetsu leader 
Koji Kita, and Executive Committee 
member Eiichi Ochiai, as well as a few 
Secretaries, the Sambetsu Democrati- 
zation League was officially launched 
on February 13 


ad . >. * 


Tue echo of the explosion of this 
bomb, which had been dropped squarely 
in Sambetsu’s lap. reached all of the 
member unions. Four months later, on 
June 12 and 13, the Democratization 
League held its first National Conven- 
tion in Nagoya, with 235 delegates 
from every corner of the land. In addi- 
tion, 150 delegates of democratization 
leagues outside of Sambetsu attended 
the convention as observers, 
According to the report of this con- 
vention, 300,000 of Sambetsu’s 1,200,000 
members belong to the Democratiza- 
tion League, and 600,000 to 700,000 
more are in sympathy with its aims. 
However, the zdministrative positions 





in most of the unions—communicationg 
in particular —from the Committee 
Chairman on down are still principally 
in the hands of Communists. 

In the Railroad Workers’ Union (Ko- 
kutetsu; membership 600,000), which 
occupies a position equal in importance 
to that of Zentei, the Chairman, Kato, 
is a League member, while the Vices 
Chairman. Sozuki, is a CP member 
(The line-up in Kokutetsu’s Executive 
Committee is now 17 League members, 


neutral.”’) 


&§ Communists, and 


General MacArthur’s letter of July 
22 has had a great influence on the 
labor movement 


which _ the Com 


The general strike 
unist Party had 


planned and Zenkanko arranged for 





August was abortive, to the great ree 
lief of general public opinion 

Late in July, Kokutetsu and Zentei 
published a shrill “Emergency Declas 
ration,” and the CP dictated a policy 
of work stoppage. but the ‘ of 
Zentei workers pa no attention. Only 
in Hokkaido has t n occ ed, 

nel ore than OU yall i ( ers 
left thely obs M of the e as- 
sistant engineers in their late ‘teens 
and early twenties who belong to the 
regimented Youth Action Corps ich 
goes about spreading anti-An can 
propaganda in the form of “national 
independence” sle S Over 500 of 
these have still not returned t« ork, 


and more than half of them have been 
discharged for that reason. 

In the branch organization of Zen- 
kanko, meetings are being called te 
demand that the “Emergency Decla- 
ration” be revoked and the _ present 
leaders removed from office. As a 
result of elections in the local Com- 
Workers’ Councils in 
Tokyo, Ishikawa, and Chiba Prefec- 
tures. the Communists on the admin- 
istrative staffs have been ousted. At 


munications 


a recent convention the private rail- 
way workers’ union, an independent 
union which used to go along with 
Sambetsu, formally rejected the policy 
of “struggle first,” and adopted the slo- 
gan “production first.” In Kokutetsu, 
nationally as well as locally, this 
tendency is becoming dominant 

From political strife to sound trade 
unionism, from a policy of destructivé 
fighting to one of constructive Tre 
building, from the dictatorship of the 
Communist Party to the democrati¢ 
management of the trade unions 
General MacArthur's letter has don 
much to help us along this road. 





THE NEW LEADS 
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(Continued from Page One) 
candidate, many doubted whether they 
would translate this weak opinion into 
the decided action of actual voting; 
there were, as the polls found already 
during the campaign, more pro-Truman 
people uncertain as to whether they 
would vote, than there were pro- 
Dewey people of a similar kind, Of 
those who favored Truman, only 37 
percent were certain one week before 
election that they would vote for him, 
while 52 percent of those who favored 
Dewey were. In the last weeks, when 
the main pre-election interviewing is 
already completed and only checks and 
adjustments are conducted, more half- 
decided Truman sympathizers than 
Dewey supporters seem to have decided 
actually to vote for their candidate 

The trend in favor of Truman was 
notable in the last weeks in most polls. 
The New York Daily News Poll, which, 
in contrast to the nationwide polis, uses 
secret straw votes exclusively, and is 
conducted almost up to the day before 
election, was nearly correct in its find- 
ings; its last week was marked by a 
sweep away from Dewey as well as 
Wallace. Even the Gallup Poll dis- 
covered this last-week-trend toward 
Truman, without giving enough weight 
to it or without having time to correct 
its basic previous figures. “Newest 
Gallup Poll finds Truman cutting dow 
Dewey's lead,” the World-Teiegram 
headlined on September 24 

» e ‘ 

THE TRUTH of the matter is that 
the polis cam measure precisely how 
many percent of the voters are for each 
of the candidates; they can even find 


how many percent are reluctantly for 
their chosen candidate; they can, how- 
ever, not discover how many percent 
of them are actually going to vote for 
him. This depends on a host of un 
predictable events to come, and it is 
just not possible to predict them on 
the basis of their findings 

From experiences in previous elec- 
tions, the pollsters had accepted the 


rule-of-thumb that divided undecided 
opinions at the same ratio at which the 
decided voters’ opinions were divided. 
In this election, however, the majority 
of the undecided vote seems to have 
decided itself in the last- minute for 


Truman. The pollsters had made the 
bad mistake of applying a rule-of- 
thumb based only on three experiences, 
as if it were a “law”; since they were 
unable by lack of time to measure the 
real last-minute sweep on a nation- 


wide basis, they entered indeed the 
forbidden area of prophesies. Thelesson 
is that a last-minute change of sub- 
stantial opinion, though infrequent in 
previous elections, can happen; if 
pollsters try to adjust theix previous 
findings by makeshift means, they 
commit treason to the very basis of 
their science, and endanger their own 
Valid findings. 
(3) 

While many influences of a political, 
social and personal character may have 
had their bearing on these last-minute 
changes in the voters’ minds and ac- 
tions, the polls themselves were prob- 
ably one of the influences. However, 
it seems likely that they were an in- 
fluence in a direction precisely opposite 
to that of which they had been so often 
Suspected and accused. 

For years, it had been claimed that 
the opinion polls exercised an undue 
mechanical effect on the vote by the so- 
called “‘band-wagon” effect. This theors 
pre-supposes that, by naming the can- 
didate for whom a majority intended 
to vote, parts of the electorate were 
influenced to join the band-wagon and 
follow the winner. This may happen in 
some cases, while exactly the opposite 
May happen in others, as it did this 
time 

When Dewey ran in 1942 for the 
£0vernorship of New York State, the 
Gallup poll gave him at the outset of 
his campaign 53 percent. During the 
Campaign, he lost 1 percent. And he 


was elected Governor by 52 percent. 
Such a négative band-wagon effect of 
the polls has happened quite often, as 
it did this time again to a marked 
degree. People favoring Dewey may 
not have taken the trouble of going 
actually to the voting booth after being 
assured that he was definitely “in.” 
People opposing Dewey may have 
made up their minds to vote against 
him in order to register their protest, 
to cut down his triumph, to stem his 
tide. 

Just as there are some people likely 
to follow the band-wagon, there are 
others who are inclined to favor the 
underdog—the candidate likely to lose. 
With or without polls, the band-wagon 
drive among some, the underdog sup- 
port of others, will always constitute 
one of the many motives which make 
people decide for which candidate they 
are going to cast their ballot. Experi- 
ence has shown that it is unforeseeable 
whether the band-wagon tendency or 
the underdog tendency will be more 
stimulated by a poll, both tendencies 
being political or personal reactions to 
a scientifically arrived-at insight. The 
thought of who will win is always one 
of the factors in a voter’s decision; that 
the polls give a somewhat more precise 
answer to that question than the tradi- 
tional campaign managers’ claims does 


of pure hindsight. 


Faas alla 


sidered as the underdog. 
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Norbert Muhlen’s critique of the pollsters’ predictions is not a product 
As early as October 19, two weeks before Election Day. 
he stated in a campaign repori—based on poll data and published in the 
Neue Zeitung, Military Government newspaper of the U.S. Zone of Germany, 
—that Mr. Truman had a good chance to win. Mr. Muhlen wrote: 

“Serious observers are worried that the publication of the public opinion 
polls could influence the actual elections in an undesirable way, since many 
voters might simply join the seemingly wictorious candidates. A statistical 
analysis, however, shows that this fear is not based on fact, and that, on the 
contrary, the apparent loser, after his bad chances have been revealed by the 
polls, has often still caught up with the apparent winner. 

“Among the reasons for this possibility are two axioms of American ethics 
which are edually applied to brawls and to high politics. One of these bar-room 
axioms demands that a man never be kicked when he is down: the other 
axiom requests sympathy for the underdog—and the losing candidate is con- 


“Second, the bad chances shown by the polls can incite the apparent loser 
to make a particular fighting effort; and Americans are used to appreciate 
courage shown under desperate conditions, and to respect faith in victory 
shown by the party whose chances of victory seem small. 

“This pattern is working again in this year’s election campaign. Mr. 
Truman, whose chances seemed small as compared with those of Mr. Dewey, 
has already won several percentage points of the electoral vote.” 


The Blizzard and the Polls 


not make the polls undue determiners 
of a campaign outcome. 

In other words, the people have 
demonstrated in this presidential elec- 
tion that—regardless of public opinion 
as expressed by its media and regis- 
tered by the polls—they are not intent 
on joining the apparent winner; and 
the polls register rather than influence 
their final voting decisions. 

(4) 

In the last election, the pollsters 
did not follow the voters close 
enough to the final voting date; they 
supplemented their earlier—and prob- 
ably correct—findings with unreliable 
“guesstimates” based on a series of 
previous experiences, the lessons of 
which they mistook for laws. 

With things being as they are today, 
public opinion research cannot yet 
proceed to the scientific stage of predic- 
tion; it is still (like other branches of 
science) in its fact-finding, data-gath- 
ering, method-testing stage. 

a ~ ~ 

WHAT USES, then, do pre-election 
polls serve if their results are condi- 
tioned by so many “ifs” and “whens’” 
As such, they have probably small 
value, since they ask the only ques- 
tion which will be asked—and an- 
swered—by the people later on a con- 
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siderably broader, more valid basig. 
However, just this testing opportunity 
makes the pre-election polls useful. 
Once every four years, the pollsters 
can check on the validity of the sample 
which they use when exploring other 
questions which are not answered by 
the national ballot. 

The pollsters—Elmo Roper, Gallup, 
and many others in this field—have 
so far performed excellent work in 
measuring public opinion. Besides the 
question of for whom people will vote, 
there are thousands of questions of 
public concern to which we want to 
know the people’s answers and atti- 
tudes. Whether the people are for or 
against prohibition, for instance; for 
or against “toughness” toward Russia, 
These are questions of opinion which 
are not decided by direct electoral 
action. An error of a few percentage 
points does not—in contrast to a close 
election race— make too much oi-a 
difference; neither do these public 
opinions change very quickly unless 
the conditions underlying them sude- 
denly change. 

It is true that there are still very 
many difficulties in the psychological 
and statistical methods of the polls 
which must be overcome, and new 
ways to avoid very many dangers, pit- 
falls and uncertainties must be found. 

But it is equally true that here we 
have a technique with which to dis- 
cover verifiable and valid facts about 
what the people think, what they do 
not know, sometimes even what makes 
them think in a certain way. Since 
there is no substitute for it, except 
maybe in astrology, tea-leaf-reacing, 
editorial-reading and _ several other 
unscientific methods, the polls—even 
and especially after the setback of 
November 2—cannot be done away 
with. But they can be improved, as 
they have been for the last twelve 
vears. Since the basic theory of the 
polls is that of probability, they cannot 
be discredited by one failure among 
hundreds of findings, nor can they be 
believed in as blindly as if they were 
above criticism and error. 

In December, 1947, a blizzard struck 
the East coast. The day on which this 
happened had been forecast by the 
weather forecasters as fair and warmer. 
We still look at the weather forecasts 
every day, and if they tell us that 
there will be rain in the afternoon, 
we take along our raincoats. 





A few heads will probably roll 
before the Cominform-Tito battle 
ends. When a hammer and. sickle 





are thrown around even in a family 
squabble, someone is bound to be 
hurt. 

The Cominform is expected to take 
a strong stand to restore its wndis- 
puted authority. After washing its 
very dirty linen publicly, it will 
have to apply lots of starch if its 
banners are not to hang limp. 

ay * 7 

There may be a direct connection 
between Tito’s denunciation of the 
Cominform and our government's 
release of Yugoslav gold long held 
here. His blast at the Cominform 
was so hot it unfroze the gold. 

me a t 

The world that had accepted 
Communist claims of complete soli- 
darity in the Soviet bloc is disillu- 
sioned by the the Kremlin-Tito 
feud. They feel they have been 
misCominformed. 

* ° * 

Mrs. Tom Dewey helped her hus- 
band’s campaign by confining her 
observations to household matters. 
While he tackled international af- 
fairs, she handled domestic ones, 


The Arabs protested vigorously 
against the Republican plank calling 
for support for Israel. They demand 
this plank go by the board. 

4 * * 


A high UN official hailed the or- 
ganization on its third birthday for 
the progress it had made. Its friends 
are convinced it could really go 
places if it didn’t craw] every time 
it was challenged by a bully. 

io + x 

American protests against hostile 
Soviet acts in the occupied Germai 
zones seem to have had little or no 
effect. You can obviously tell a Rus- 
sian by his acts, but you can’t tell 
him a thing. 

- 4 * 

The Communist press of Yugo- 
slavia and the Cominform denounce 
each other as fascists and traitors. 
For the first time an incredulous 
world is prepared to accept un- 
challenged the claims of the Com- 
munist press to a monopoly on 
truth-telling. 

a * © 

The Western powers are correct 
in assuming that only a strong policy 
can check the Russian move to 
atarve them out of Berlin. Though 
they have no access to the rail lines, 


they are unquestionable on the right 
track. 


6 od . 


The Navy is now steering missilea 
by using the stars as guides. “Hitch- 
ing your wagon to @ star” is no 
longer the preserve of starry-eyed 
visionaries 


“ a * 


The mobs that seized the Berlin 
City Hall hoped thereby to give a 
semblance of legality to their violent 
assumption of power. Dispossession. 
they believe, is nine points of the 
law. 

o > 

France’s chronic inability to form 
a stable government is hindering he: 
recovery. Her political normalcy 
points to a critical state. 


* . ° 


Polish Communists gave the world 
a lift by admitting that the party 
was seriously split. When they are 
Polés apart, prospects for better 
times are bright. 


. 


Stassen’'s sudden ardent support 
of Dewey's stand, after bitterly con- 
testing his position in the pre-con- 
vention fight, is confusing, Politics 
make strange bedlam. 
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“As a High Priest of Jezebel’ 





Reuben Markham is the distin- 
guished former foreign correspondent 
of the Christian Science Monitor. He 
is the author of a recent book on 
Tito’s Yugoslavia and other works. 
Mr. Markham writes frequently for 
The New Leader on political prob- 
Jems in Soviet-dominated Europe and 


other subjects. 
on — 


NUMBER of well-fed, well-paid, 
A perfectly secure American Prot- 


estant preachers have announced 





that they are sponsoring a speaking 
tour through the USA of an outspoken 
champion of the anti-religious Commu- 
nist world camp; he is the Rev. Hewlitt 
Johnson of England. 

J read their names in the New York 
Daily Worker, which serves as Stalin's 
American mouthpiece. Mr. Johnson is 
# member of the Board that runs the 
London Daily Worker, Stalin's English 
spokesman. This makes the American 
preachers barkers for a pro-Communist 
show. 

These preachers who are paid by 
American Christians, have been tnstru- 
mental in bringing to America a tire- 
Jess promoter of the most ferocious 
anti-Christian conspiracy in history, 
Men employed to lead and exalt the 
Church have facilitated a propaganda 
jour for a man used as press agent by 
# world movement that has humiliated 
the Church more than any force since 
Neve 

Clerics who are supported by persons 
who believe in God are sponsoring 
meetings for an unworthy clerical 
epologist for a blatant global movement 
that laughs at a belief in God, destined 
soon to disappear. 

These preachers, in plain’ harsh 
words, are instrumental in gathering 
wudiences to hear a man who is being 
used as the priest of a woman like 
Jezebel As they do thi in their 
f 


ease and ecurity, mans 0 their 


fellow preacher living in the lands 
of modern Jezebels are n prison, 
other thousand are ibjectec to 


awful debasement 


Queen Jezebel has a bad reputation 
m America And in some « é ands 
She's been n object of eproach fo 
75 yeneration Good people ‘ he 
was a liar. thief. murders tyrant. But 
Mi. Johnson ays ery nice things 
madeed about the ule of the Jezebel 
of 1948—Ana Pauker of Rum\ani: 


THE JEZEBEL of ome three mii- 


Jenniums age Vas a persistent lady, 
and as | recall, good to lool fashion 
eblv dressed and smooth-tonguec She 


had a good line 

Along with her other activities she 
tried to foist a slick, up-to-date religion 
on the backward Children of Israel 
living in the Samarian sticks. She was 
a big shot from very progressive Phoe- 
nicia, that had perfected the multiplica- 
tion tables, long distance navigation 
routes, purple duds and razors along 
with a lot of other swell things. They 
were tops In science. 

One can't be surprised that the glit 
lering Jezebel was bored by some of 
the bewhiskered Rubes in the hick 
town” she'd married into. These fel- 
lows talked about a stern God by the 
funny name of Jahweh and told “fan 
lastic stories” about his creating the 
world and about his insisting upon 
justice for peasants. 

Naturally she decided to jazz the 
place up a bit. She brought in a group 
of Phoenician priests and told them to 
give Samaria a stream-lined religion, 
freed from antedeluvian relics. She 
also told them to indoctrinate the peo- 
ple regarding Baal and initiate them 












The People's King Ahab mm 


By Reuben H. Markham 


into the delights of Baal’s “high places” 
on every pleasant hill. She wanted to 
take her reactionary subjects out of the 
horse-and-buggy era and set them 
streaming into the new order, with a 
bright “new ideology.” 

One of her prize reforms, as I recall 
the story, was to kill a peasant named 
Naboth and steal his vineyard. She did 
it in a slick way, they say. She called 
him a kulak and summoned him before 
« People’s Court, where he was con- 
demned to death as an enemy of the 
people, a saboteur, and imperialist. The 
vineyard was immediately nationalized 
and given to the People’s King, Ahab, 
by the People’s Queen, Jezebel. 

The “transition” of the vineyard from 
the “anti-people” peasant to the Peo- 
ple’s Leader was celebrated in grand 
style 

In the first place the town was lavish- 
Jy adorned with purple pasteboard 
bells. each of which had two figures 
on top, a priest dancing with a soldier, 
The figures were called jezies, and the 
whole thing a jezybell. It was the 
emblem of the new order, appeared on 
the state and Party flag and adorned 
the ‘high places.” If a person wore a 
jezybell, it showed he was a progressive 
and not a reactionary, like some of the 
hick preachers, 

For the 
Jezebel called out a throng pf uni- 


celebration, as I recall, 
formed girls called Jezy-Belles and of 
uniformed boys called Jezy-Beaux, all 
carrying huge pictures of “Dear Com- 
rade Jezy as pictures of the Ru- 
manian Jezebel are now carried évery 


holiday. 


The youths, holding their fists aloft, 
shrieked in unison 

Jezy, Jezy, Jezebel 

Toss Elijah in a well, 

Send old Jahweh down to hell— 

People’s Queen Jezy! 

Then the People’s King Ahab, stepped 
onto the balcony, as I recall, and 
solemnly said: “My dear comrades, I 


hereby nationalize the vineyard of the 





ANA PAUKER 
She ond a Handful 


anti-people kulak, Naboth. I herewith 
drink this wine to the people, for the 
people, as the people’s king. I hope to 
drink much wine from nationalized 
people’s vineyards taken from kulaks, 


, ” 
mv dear people 


Then the throngs, waving jezybells, 
houted 
A-hab, B-hab, 
My hab, your hab 
Everybody's Ahab 
The People’s King.” 

Then they balled their fists still 
tighter and in furious imprecations 
shrieked: “Death to Naboth, death to 
all Naboths, death, death, death!” 


They concluded that, as I remember, 
by yelling in ecstatic frenzy: “Je-zy- 
je- zy-White-Dove-Je-zy!” 

Jezebel’s bells rang long and loud 


throughout the city and Jezebel's 
cannon boomed. After that Jezebel’s 
priests took the people up to Baal’s 
“high places” to initiate them into the 
new order and tell them of the ad- 
vantages of the people’s revolution. 

There was a stern, reactionary old 
fogey around the place called Elijah, 
whom the Jezeviks didn’t like, if I 
rightly recall. He considered himself 
2 preacher and felt called upon to stop 
tne wheels of progress. The Jezybeaux 
called him a clodhopper and the 
Jesybelles said he hung around the 
peasants so much he couldn't tell a 
piece of cheese from the Milky Way. 

But he knew his way around. In 
any case, he found an occasion to go 
to the King and give him a terrific 
Jumbasting for killing peasant Naboth 
#nd stealing his land. 

Elijah even wrote his rebuke on a 
piece of papyrus and distributed it 
underground, Other reactionary peas- 
ants learned it by heart and passed 
It kept circulating for 2800 
People admired reac- 
tionary old Elijah, beard and all. They 
were thrilled to think of a simple guy 
standing up to a king, excoriating the 
King’s murderous wife, denouncing all 
her purple-robed priests and boldly 
saying that Naboth, the peasant, had 
rights. (Elijah was too dull to under- 
stand the kulak line. It took profes- 
sors to savvy that.) 


it along 


vears or so, 


. * * 

THE STORY BECAME a part of 
mankind's most precious literary her- 
itage and was preserved right down 
to 194%. 1 heard a Protestant preacher 
preach about it barely two weeks ago. 
Christians seem to like Elijah to this 
day; and to dislike Jezebel. That is, 
most Christians, 

But behold! A group of very dis- 
tinguished Protestant preachers, as 
announced by Stalin’s New York pa- 
per, are sponsoring a whole series of 
meetings for an unfaithful cleric being 
used as a spokesman for a modern 
Jezebel. They help to arrange for 
Christians to come together and hear 
# man who is acting as apologist for 
governments that are trying to wipe 
out Christianity. “ 

And all this is no joke! Not long 
ago Dean Hewlitt Johnson, a Director 
of the British Communist organ. the 
Daily Worker, visited Rumania, where 
Ana Pauker and a few traitorous com- 
rades hold 16,000,000 people in totali- 
tarian thraldom. There in red Jeze- 
bel’s zapital the red dean in sacer- 
dotal raiment held forth at a confer- 
ence, arranged by a Bolshevik-directed 
propaganda ARLUS. 
What he said was featured in Ana 
Pauker’s Communist press, blared over 
her radio and simultaneously radio- 
cast to the world from Moscow. 

Mr. Johnson, after praising Ru- 
manias Communist order and casting 
slurs on England, where he enjoys 
complete freedom to preach Commu- 
nism, said that in Rumania he enjoved 
all the freedom he wanted, while in 
America he was followed> day and 
night by three spies and at times by 
as many as 14 cops. 

Basking in the benign approval of 
Rumania’s Jezebel, the priest once 
more declared himself a friend of “the 
people’s democracy.” 

Ana Pauker is a despot. liar, thief 
and murderer, as was Ahab’s Jezebel. 
She and a handful of fellow conspira- 
tors, in the strength of the Red Army, 
have imposed a military dictatorship 
upon a nation. She has based her rule 
on the lie that the people want it, 
though in 1940 there weren't a thou- 
sand Communists in all Rumania. She 
Las taken property not from one poor 
Naboth merely, but from scores of 
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HEWLITT JOHNSON 
An Unfaithful Cleric 


thousands and confiscated their money 
wholesale. 
* * . 

THIS MODERN JEZEBEL swallowed 
up the Greek Catholic Church. closed 
every private and church-suppoted 
school in the land and lays down the 
law to Baptists. She has placed labor 
in a vice, gathered all organized 
women into the Ana Pauker’ federa- 
tion, determines what youth may 
study and where. 

And she is only one tyrant in a 
colossal system of tyranny stretching 
over # fifth of the earth and driving 
jJuriously forward to dominate the rest, 

In Bulgaria the situation is worse 
even than in Rumania, and there toe 
is a Jezebel, Tsola Dragoicheva, whe 
has murdered her tens of thousands 
The same system is crushing Czchoe 
slovakia, enslaving Hungary, “grinds 
ing the bones of the poor” in Poland 

Mr. Johnson is taken about Come- 
munist Poland as the honored guest 
of the Communist Government «nd 
issues statements in its praise. He is 
also feted by Communist despots in 
Hungary and Bulgaria. Indeed, he was 
photographed there with an atheistic 
Bulgarian ex-priest, who condescend- 
ingly explained how jhe had moved 
out of Christianity with its errors up 
into world-saving Communist materi- 
zlism. Seraphic pictures of the British 
dean and the Bulgarian ‘atheist adorn 
Communist propaganda material Cis- 
tributed by the Bulgarian Bolshevik 
Government. 

And American preachers are asking 
American Christians to assemble «nd 
hear this propagandist for the gigentc 
totalitarian conspiracy against Chris- 
lianity! 

During one of the glorious pericds 
in Christian history simple Christians 
went to the lions rather than burn 
incense before a Roman Emperor pre- 
tending to be a god. They spurned 
even the slightest hint of state-worship 
or of obeisance to tyrants. They were 
as firm as Elijah or the cowherd Amos. 

As a Protestant from a family of 
Protestant preachers, I feel that these 
sponsoring Stalin's “red 
dean” have brought shame upon [rot- 
cstant churches. Holding responsibility 
#t a moment of the greatest spiritual 
and moral crisis in a millennium. they 
have proved unfaithful servants. it 
seems to me. 

As the darknéss of tyranny and the 
monstrous totalitarian lie cover much 
of the earth, as good men grozn if 
prison and toil in slave camps, as 0p- 
pressed millions—even hundreds of 
millions — look to America for a spark 
of hope, they hear the radios of the 
Communist world  blare forth the 
boast that leading American Protes- 
lant preachers are sponsoring #8 
apologist for the “new democracy ! 


preachers 
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4 - ONDON—The British Labour Party 


has just taken a cautious step for- 
ward in its policy with regard to 
Western European unity. Hitherto its 
view has been that, in working for unity, 
jit should “co-operate with European So- 
cialist Parties in taking practical steps 
to achieve the United Socialist States 
of Europe,” to use the words of a 
resolution approved by the last annual 
conference of the Labour Party in May. 
But now, in a pamphlet just published 
(Feet on the Ground—A Study of 
Western Union). the Party has some- 
what modified this attitude. It now 
holds “Western Europe will not survive 
either as a union or as a collection of 
separate states unless the governments 
responsible for its future face their eco- 
nomic problems with the courage and 
foresight shown by Labor Britain. We 
as Socialists believe that the type of 
economic planning and social reform 
required is incompatible with the sur- 
vival of competitive capitalism. But so 
long as other countries adopt the poli- 
cies which are necessary for recovery, 
it is not for us to insist that they call 
these measures Socialism. And in 
Europe recognition of immediate eco- 
nome and social necessities is not con- 
fined to those who describe themselves 
os Social Democrats 

“Labor Britain has no more right 
than America or Russia to force others 
fo accept her chosen way of life. But 
she has the right to make her Cooperat- 
jon depend on a realistic approach to 
the economic and political problems 
which face Western Europe.” 


. * ” 


LIKE MANY OFFICIAL British pro- 
nouncements, these words have a ring 
of self-righteousness. They are backed 
by the figures showing the level of re- 
covery in production and trade reached 
by the various ERP countries in the 
first nine months of 1948 

To the British, justly proud of their 
economic recovery and political and 
social stability, some of the nations on 
the Continent with whom they are 
urged to unite are bound to present a 
rather alarming appearance. One of 
them — France —is in the grip of a 
desperate and almost hopeless crisis. 
In another—Italy—the polarization of 
right and left has driven the centre 
parties. and particularly the Socialists, 
almost to the wall. Both are carrying 
on economies of the most rugged free 
enierprise, in which the contrast be- 
tween the luxury of the rich and the 
s steadily 
growing more flagrant. As a result, 
almost one third of the French and 
ltalian voters follow thé leadership of 


wretchedness of the poor 


the Communist Party, and the latest 
Gallup Poll figures for France show its 
support as actually increasing. 

The situation is hardly more en- 
couraging in Western Germany. Here 
hatred of Russia holds the Communist 
Vole down to a figure which (consider- 
ing the misery of the people) is arti- 
fcially low. But reactionary parties, 
feeding on the conviction of the average 
German that things were much better 
tnder Hitler, have acquired over- 
whelming strength. Granted that this 
is largely the fault of Britain itself, 
ince it failed to carry out basic social 
fforms in her occupation zone while 
the had the power, nevertheless the 
thought of a Western European Parlia- 
ment flooded with unrepentant Nazis 
hardly attractive. 

It is in the small countries of Europe, 
* the pamphlet demonstrates by a 
Plitical survey of the ERP coun- 
ties that stability has been re- 
flored and progress resumed. Here, 
where the average man has the feeling 
that he is achieving substantial justice, 
the Communist Party is, by Continental 
‘andards, weak and becoming weaker. 
Here even the centre and right-wing 
Patties do not have nearly the authori- 
Wian and ultra-reactionary cast that 
they have in France, in Germany, and 
some extent in Italy. The basis exists, 





the Labor Party now frankly admits, 
fr a fruitful cooperation with them. 
, the centre and right parties in 
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Western Europe... | 


uuu By Donald White = 





Seandinavia are rather less isolationist 
than the Social Democrats there. 
> - o 

IN VIEW of the Continental situation, 
and particularly of the sharp contrasts 
in the success of the various national 
recovery efforts, British Labor does not 
feel it is being doctrinaire in insisting 
that countries like France put their 
own houses in order. “We and the 
Scandinavians,” they say in _ effect, 
“have worked hard to pull ourselves 
out of the hole in which the war has 
put us. Would if help Europe or the 
world if we were to become infected 
with the political, economic, and social 
chaos now raging in France?” 

Indeed, federation under existing 
circumstances would not make sense 





CRIPPS 


as a means of resisting the spread of 
Communism. The introduction of a 
“laisser faire” economy throughout 
Europe (and that is the only economy 
possible if there is federation with 
France and Italy in their present state) 
would result in an immediate growth 
of the Communist parties in the other 
countries. As it is, they are already far 
stronger than the British or American 
Communist parties, drawing from five 
to 12 percent of the vote even in such 
well-run countries as Switzerland and 
Scandinavia. 

In its statement, the Labour Party 
draws attention to the varying situ- 
ations of the European countries re- 
garding military commitments — a 
factor often forgotten in the discussion 
of European unity. Sweden, as the 


BEVIN 


New Leader Correspondent in England 


largest and most powerful of the Scan- 
dinavian countries, exerts a decisive 
influence on their common foreign 
policy, and Sweden is still wedded to 
neutrality, which has served her well 
through two world wars and to which 
her present prosperity is largely owed. 
Switzerland takes the same view. Italy 
and Austria both border on the half 
of Europe controlled by Russia, and 
neither, as ex-enemy countries, is al- 
lowed to have an army sufficient for 
self-defense. Moreover, Austria is still 
under a four-power occupation, in 
which the Russians share, 
* * . 
Thus, for various reasons, only 
Britain, France, and the Benelux coun- 
tries are both able and willing to co- 





MORRISON 


immediate 
problems of defense and foreign policy; 
ait the moment, their cooperation is 
organized by means of the treaty of 
Brussels. Even this constellation of 
military power is largely one of paper; 
the armies of the Benelux countries 
are weak and that of the French un- 
reliable. Britain is, in fact, the only 
solid military and naval power facing 
a heavily armed Russia and Russian 
Europe. 


operate on the major 


Eeonomic cooperation, of course, can 
embrace all of non-Russian Europe. 
Here British Labor has much to its 
credit. The European Recovery Pro- 
gram grew out of Ernest Bevin’s im- 
mediate response to Mr. Marshall's 
speech at Harvard, in June, 1947. In 
framing and presenting the Paris Re- 
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port on which the American contribu- 
tion to European recovery was based, 
Sir Oliver Franks and a team of British 
experts made an outstanding contribu- 
tion. The very phrase “Western Union” 
is owed to Bevin’s speech of last Janwe- 
ary 22, in launching the Brussels Treaty 
on which the political side of the Union 
is based. It is no secret that the initia- 
tive in solving most of the problems 
which wrose in O.E.E.C. has been 
British 

“Moreover. both in the economic and 
strategic fields,” continues the Labour 
Party statement. “Britain is the sheet- 
auchor of European recovery. The 
political and economic stability which 
Britain owes to her Labor Government 
provides a marked contrast to the une 
healthy condition of some other great 
Europeau states. Without British parti- 
cipation. it is doubtful whether any of 
the small countries in Europe would 
link its future to that of the Continent 
as a whole. Her vast overseas depene 
deucies ond her close relations with 
the Commonwealth make Britain the 
indispensable base of any third world 
power, 

“Finally. Britain has made far greai- 
er material contribution to European 
recovery than any other great European 
state. Even before the European Re- 
covery Program was inaugurated, Bri- 
tain had given in grants and credits 
almost as much as she had received 
from the U.S.A. in the Loan of 1946, 
And under the O.E.E.C. paymeiuts 
scheme Britaii is giving Europe a third 
of what she receives from America un- 
der the Marshall Plan.” 


al 7 


SO MUCH FOR the Labour Party 
case, put forcefully if not always most 
tactfully It is bound to cause consider= 
able irritation in Paris. French deme- 
crats are likely to point out that, but 
for Churchill’s quarrel with the Libe- 
ration Government in France over 
Syria. and the indifference which the 
British Government has shown te 
French interests almost constantly since 
that date, the middle-of-the-road par- 
ties might still be strong enough in 
France to lead that country to recove 
ery. But they can hardly ‘seriously 
muintain that the state of things as they 
are makes the Labour Party’s policy of 
caution unreasonable. 

* * » 

THEREFORE, it is all to the good 
that the Americans. by intenetion, and 
the Russians, by clumsiness and stupi- 
dity. should be pushing Western Europe, 
and particularly Britain, towards great- 
er unity. Experience demonstrates that 
nations seldom unite at all except un- 
der effects of some compelling outside 
force. But it is equally desirable that 
Americans, in their enthusiasm, should 
pay some attention to British counsels 
of caution. For, badly handled, Euro- 
pean unity might be worse that no 
unity at all; it might easily spread 


economic and social disorders, and pro- 
mote rather than discourage the growth 
of Communism. A proper mixture of 
British coution and American enthu- 
siasm may well be the correct pre- 
scription for success, 
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Reviewed by HENRY CHRISTMAN 


TOMORROW IS BEAUTIFUL. By Lucy Robins Lang. With an introduc- 
tion by William Green. New York: The Macmillan Company. $3.50. 


the field of labor was ‘more remarkable than that of Lucy Robins Lang, who 


S AMUEL GOMPERS wrote in his autobiography that “no service rendered in 


gave up everything to establish a 
the labor movement.” 
Yet when I first heard of t! book 
1 know, I marvel that lv sto I 
literature on American radicalism and 
labor. But it is well that rite! 
overlooked her. No one ould have 
told this moving story a ell as she 
does. No small part of the charm of 
Mrs. Lang’s story is that she is alway 
vitally feminine whethe aught i 
the rough and tumble fu of strike 
or engulfed in her own tea hile 
pleading for realistic labor action 
e ‘ 
OUT OF A RICH inconventional 
and always sensitive Lie dedicated to 


vorking men and < 1 liberties he 


has recreated the stirring drama and 
melodrama of four decades of Amer 
icat radical agitatio: Yet basically 
she has never been a radical. Unlike 
many of her early a.archist friends, 
she was never tempted by the Con 
munist dream. This escape saved he 
from the spiritual destruction that 
crushed earlier associate 

Lucy Lang was born to break trad 
tion, to hate oppression. Certainly by 


the time she arrived in America from 


the Ukraine at the age of ten, it a 


evident her indomitable sprit would 
never be conquered. Alread he had 
prett much established eputation 
for having her way. II ebellion 
against the poverty and mise he 
found in Chicago here she worked 
in a tobacco factory t $1 a week, 
studied English at night, and lived in 


a rat-infested basement- was natural 
When she came under tiie pell otf 
Waldheim Cemetery, where the Hav- 


market anarchists were buriec and 
found “a wonderful vision of humat 
freedom,” her path mn Ite i well 
fixed. At the turn of tue century the 
marty:’s tomb meant to American 
radicals “as much as the Church of 
the Holy Sepulch e meal to the 
Christian, or Mecca to the Mosler 
the Wailing Wall to the J: 

Her first major revolt came at the 


age of fifteen, marking her as a vital, 
determined, self-possessed woman She 
was already foreshadowing the da 

when she would sit in Harding's chau 
in the White House, pleading for the 


release of Eugene Debs. while Samuel 


Gompers, standing by, warned the 
naive politician from Ohio wherever 
Lucy goes, “laws and traditions will 
be broken.” ~And when tt was pro 
posed that women wer disturbers.” 
the genial Harding protested Bless 
them, I love them!” he said, handing 
Lucy a rose from a vase on his dest 


Lucy, at fifteen, defied centuries of 
family tradition by selecting ber own 
husband and marrying by legal con- 
tract. When the contract expired five 
years later, and she insisted that the 
expiration be kept tor a trial period 
she naturally shocked pulpit and press 
Emma Goldman and Lucy 
warm friends, and Lucy worked hara 
in the agitator’s struggle tov treedon 
of speech, but balked at her propa 
ganda for free love 
Shortly after her 
marriage, Lucy and her husband moved 
to San Francisco, joined # growing 
anarchist circle in the city, and at the 
request of Jack Londor 
vegetarian restaurant. But by the time 
the restaurant was in operation, Jack 


became 


unconventional 


opened a 








better understanding between radicals and 


[ asked: “Who is Lucy Lang’” Now that 
never found a place in the great body of 


“was living on raw meat.” From here 
on Lucy Lang was destined to be a 
moving force in the labor movement. 
She agitated for McNamara in the 
Los Angeles Times bombing, for Tom 
Mooney, for Eugene Debs, for Sacco 
and Vanzetti, and she infused hei 
work with the passion of a crusader, 
Even when she toured the country in 
a combination auto-house designed by 
Warren Billings, she didn’t get far 
away from her tadical 
When she wacn’t crusadin 


associates 
g for political 
prisoners, she was laboring for strikers, 
talking radicalism in New York with 
Emma Goldman, organizing protest 
meetings, and agreeing with Gompers, 
who had become her intimate friend, 
that the East Side “is the birthplace 
oO: great huinanitarian cause 
« * 

WHEN THE IMPACT of the Com 
munist Revolution fell upon Amer- 
ican radicalism, Lucy refused to be 
swallowed in the new wave of blind 
enthusiasm She was fully in accord 
with Gompers, who told one of her 
Communist friends: “Have you been 
fighting czarism all these years just 
for a change of chains?” The cloud of 
tragedy that hangs over M Lang’s 
story deepens with the triumph of the 
Stalinists. Many of her old friends 
are swept blmdly into the movement, 
t-amping off to Russia to be lost or 
return vears later. broken, d scouraged. 


Laval and Mussolini 


Her first husband was among them. 
Gompers was convinced that Emma 
Goldman was “a deeply wounded soul,” 
but remarked with knowing wisdom: 
“She doesn’t seem to be very happy 
about being chipped to the workers’ 
paradise.” 

“Men and women of my generation,” 
Mrs. Lang says, “had dreamed a beau- 
tiful dream. Out of that dream had 
come a horrible, bestial system for the 
enslavement of the human spirit.” 
Even in the release of Tom Mooney, 
there was tragedy and a sense of per- 
sonal loss. The Communists packaged 
him for their use. Debs’ release was 
almost as tragic. He did not turn to 
Communism, but he could not stand 
the bitter squabbling, the ideological 
schisms that crushed the very heart 
of liberalism. His doctor reported a 
few months later: “He shrank within 
himself and felt relieved while slip- 
ping out.” But Lucy Lang had her 
memories of the day in the closing 
hours of the Wilson administration, 
when the President, crushed under the 
defeat of the League of Nations, closed 
kis mind to Debs because the people 
had let him down. As Lucey left the 
conterence, Gompers turned to her: 
The professor of history has lost his 
historical perspective.” 

Between the two wars there were 
trips to Europe with her new hus- 
band, Harry Lang, the liberal labor 
editor, where she studied labor con- 
ditions for the AFL and struggled for 
a free, democratic labor movement in 
Germany. There was one sad pil 
grimage back to her b.rthplace in 
Kiev, and there was a trip to Palestine 
and a vision of a Jewish state, which 
at the tine seemed remote indeed. 


ONE SUSPECTS that Lucy Lang 


Reviewed by ALLAN DANE 


THE DIARY OF PIERRE LAVAL, with a preface by Josée Laval. New 


York: Seribner’s, 1948. 240 pages. 


$3.50. 


r'HE FALL OF MUSSOLINI: His own story by Benito Mussolini. Edited 


and with a preface by Max Ascoli 


1948. 76-212 pages. $3.00 


New York: Farrar, Straus and Co., 


madness differ in degree, not in kind, and 


CIENTISTS tell us that sanity and 
that there is an intermediary stage containing elements of each. Such a 


category is useful in appraising the activities of men whose intelligence was 
superior, whose perception was excellent, but whose interpretation of events fol- 


lowed a pattern dangerously 


close to the domain of pathology. 


Benito Mussolini, during his short-lived puppet rule in Northern Italy undet 
the Nazis, wrote a series of articles summarizing the major phases of the collapse 


f the Fascist regime. It these essays, 
ntended as both historical and propa 
gandistic documents, that are now 
presented in book form by Max Ascoli, 
To the student of modern history, one 
interesting aspect of these pieces will 
be the self-portrayal of Mussolini. 
Much as he seeks to render the account 
impersonal, the Duce’s personality is 
curiously revealed in these pages; they 
are studded with samples of both his 
megalomania and his inferiority com- 
plex; they are full of manifestations 
of his “self-myth” and, at the same 
time, of a keen awareness of his own 
unpopularity. His arguments are weak, 
at times absurd. His standards of 
morality and behavior are-easily dis- 
cernable, his treatment of friend and 
foe alike far from rational or logical 
. . . 

THE OTHER significant topic of 

Mussolini's articles is the account of 


his fall—the famous July 25, 1943—and 
its prelude. With significant omissions, 
his account bears out previous narra- 
tives (such as Grandi’s in Life and 
Painton’s in Harper’s). It represents a 
fascinating example of the successful 
overthrow of totalitarianism from 
within, by a group of hitherto loyal 
leaders and henchmen. In considering 
the success of this operation, one must 
take into account the primordial role 
of military defeats, of the army itself, 
as well as the peculiar dualism of the 
Italian situation, to which Mussolini 
pays considerable attention,—a situa- 
tion, which through the survival of 
monarchy permitted the rapid rallying 
of the anti-Duce forces around another 
tradition-honored symbol, and which, 
institutionally, made possible the rela- 
tively easy transition from Mussolini to 
Badoglio 
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likes to think of herself as a great 
radical. But I like better to think of 
her as a dynamic, impulsive humani- 
tarian. Her very vitality and energy 
preclude any calm, dispassionate 
analysis and critical thinking about 
economic and social forces that have 
spawned radical ideologies. She knows 
what she has learned and felt by 
experience—and that is enough. To 
trample on the rights of any one would 
stir in her a personal oppression. As 
a result, her book is a living, human 
document and not a critical study of 
forces and personalities. It is full of 
bias; it is uncritical. It is so personal 
a book, it could not be otherwise. I 
am sure that Mrs. Lang is very much 
aware that both book and author are 
in for rough, treatment from the 
Stalinists, but that will hardly matter, 
The CIO can say honestly that bias 
for the AFL has narrowed her point 
ot view 


- 


FUTURE WRITERS on labor and 
radicalism in America will draw 
heavily from Mrs. Lang’s book. Her 
uncritical but frightfudly human por- 
traits of the great “movers and 
shakers” of the last forty years are 
tremendously revealing. It will be 
difficult for an informed writer in the 
future to consider describing Gompers 
. “stuffy” —or Lincoln Steffens as the 
symbol of righteousness. There is a 
broad love of people, a basic humanism 
in this book that is both healthy and 
encouraging 


(Henry Christman is the author of 
“Tin-Horns and Calico”; he edited 
the special, widely-discussed issue of 
Survey Graphic on “Freedom of the 
P.ess.”) 


High tribute must be paid to Max 
Ascoli's brilliant introduction, which 
contains some of the most cogent com- 
ments on the nature of cliques and 
masses under any totalitarian vegime. 


PIERRE LAVAL, just as Benito 
Mussolini, began his career as a social- 
ist; he too had been a pacifist; he 100 
had a facile pen and a gift for political 
action. Yet in some ways, Laval was 
even more unprincipled, more shrewd- 
ty and subtly demagogic than the more 
impulsive yet blockheaded Duce. His 
memoirs, presented through the efforts 
of his daughter, who endeavors to cot- 
tribute to his political white-washing 
in a manner clearly exceeding the 
commands of filial piety, consist of his 
statements prepared for delivery before 
the tribunal that was to try Laval after 
the liberation of France. In an im 
permissable but emotionally under- 
standable upsurge of passions, justice 
took a holiday, and Laval was executed 
without the benefit of fair trial, whe? 
it became clear that he would cieverly 
use the courtroom for a comprelie- 
sive attempt to vindicate the policy of 
collaboration with the Nazis. 

On the face of it, Laval makes out 
an admirable case, and to disprove his 
statements would require a far moe 
laborious and serious effort than te 
lay bare the fallacies of Mussolin's 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Yea-Saying, sincerely over-written, and 
y author uses language with a pre- 
cision and unpretentiousness which is 
a pleasure to read. On the obverse side 
Mr. Morris has committed more of the 


f 
“INS i¢ 


which some of his cohorts— 
ihe Jate Dr. Liebman and Dr. Fromm 

have fallen: the book has 
no sense of history. Indeed, Mr. 
Morris abolishes the past and patron- 
wes the future. 


among them 


Furthermore, the author has a passion 
for pigeon-holing and attaching defini- 
tive labels. Some of these names when 
he pastes them on human beings are 
ong. For instance, he calls William 
james an “endomorphic mesomorph” 
type-—and correlates this with James’ 
philosophy; then he goes on to say that 
the philosopher was optimistic, confi- 
dent in his power, a proponent of per- 
sonal idealism and general hunkydori- 
ness. While some of these terms are no 
doubt applicable to that great man, 
they do not form the last word on him 
and wnyv description of James as “opti- 
isc” would have a tough time squar- 
ing iiself with many of his letters in 
which he contemplated suicide. Igdeed, 
one whole chapter, titled “Ways to 
Live fourteen of them comprises 
ihe most outrageous set of abstract 
Governing Principles by which men 
don't Jive this side of Epictetus’ Dis- 
This Roman Stoic, we recall, 
compiled a list of Pursuits and Avoid- 
ances, Desires and 


(OUT SES. 


Aversions, with 
hich he tried to embrace the will and 
purpose of the universe, and make 
every wish of the Oversoul his com- 
mand. Significantly, Epictetus lived all 
his life as a slave. Mr. Morris’ own 
special preference for emotional slavery 
seems to be called Maitreva’s Way 


from the old Indian, of course) or The 


Path Yet-to-Come. 
Fx easons of space I shall devote 
yself to the best and worst elements 


’ 


of the book: its Americanness and the 


ebsence of historical sense. It is a very 
seal point in the author’s view of life 
a 3 ndestructible whole that one is 
%® inextricably bound up with the 


. » 


ik. MORRIS REJECTS the term 


democracy as conveying a synoptic 

ut to too many stereotypes He 
suggests in its stead the motto: “An 
open self in an open society” or, in the 
words of Louis MacNiece, a world of 
persons “equal in differences, inter- 


thangeably sovereign.” Another name 





his might be Americanness, and by 
Mis I do not mean of the 


narrow 
heuvinistic or geographical sort. It is 
the vestless kind of progressive and 
teurageous spirit known by the Tran- 
xendentalists—with whose ethereality 
tharged with good hard Yankee horse- 
sense Mr. Morris shares much in com- 
men. The pussywillow has no roots, or 
lather, carries its roots with it, but it 
till flowers. This is the flower of 
the free individual and the fundamental 
hore] Jaw which historians Frederick 
Turner and Ralph Gabriel have told us 
he pioneers transplanted on the 
frontier: the flower that blossoms after 
the leaves of grass have died. 

The American ability to move on has 
teen expressed in our own time by our 
heets—especially Sandburg and Benet 
~end captured by composers Harris 
*od Copeland. To put it negatively, 
Americans have lacked the ability to 
St and suffer, to sip tea and decline, 





far moi e 
than to 

ussolini’s 

een) 













Which has doomed other contemporary 
tultures. This special rootlessness has 
“en our national curse as well as 
tlessing. It caused such artists as Henry 
4ames and Thomas Wolfe to drive 
flemselves to Europe—the latter al- 


. 


Sackcloth and Experience 


Reviewed by HERBERT FEINSTEIN 


THE OPEN SELF. By Charles Morris. New York: Prentice Hall. $3.00. 


psychoanalysis in the literature of good adjustment with which we have 
been bombarded these past few years; and if we do not yet admire these 

orks, at least we can become adjusted to them. 
ere are, however, a host of good reasons to take kindly to The Open Self: it is 


M k. MORRIS has given us another of the curious blends of philosophy and 
IV 


ways being jet-propelled by Furies he 
called his “wild-goat cry.” But the 
longer James remained in England, the 
more American he became; and Wolfe 
veritable floating ghetto of 
Americanness who finally came home 


WaS a 


to die. 
o* ” * 

ONE HAS ONLY to read the comic 
strips to realize that there is nothing 
about sin and evil we do not know; 
there remains little in the way of lying, 
thieving, and whoring that has yet to 
be done on these shores. If for no other 
reason, Mr. Sandburg’s latest opus is 
timely in that it has a guilt-ridden 
hero. But Mr. Morris, along with some 
others in America, tells us that instead 
of donning sackcloth not only can we 
“beat the rap,” but that there may be 
really no “rap” at all to take. Experi- 
ence may be a better preparation for 
heaven than hell; and he who lives 
neither for God nor against him winds 
up in hell anyway. Put another way, 
our humanities may yet bring the 
Eumenides to surcease. 

This is where Mr. Morris lets us 
down. For instead of drawing on the 
funded wisdom of the past to redeem 
us, he spits into the face of time and 
seeks to bury the past: 

“To legislate past wisdom into the 
present is a sign of impotence, to 
legislate such wisdom as we can ob- 
tain into the future is arrogance.” 
This argument for ignorance and 
against responsibility. sounds like a 
cultural repetition neurosis based on: 
“Here we go again!” For while it may 


be possible to bury the past, the past 
has a way of ruling from beyond the 
grave. And Mr. Morris is here digging 
that grave. 

I, for one, cannot subscribe to the 
line that the present is the only time 
to which we should pay heed. Such 
present-mindedness lacks _ certainly 
Geistesgegenwart, or presence of mind. 
There is a form of procedure under the 
common law which would be far more 
suitable to invoke. When an accuser 
would court with an 
harangue of unjust and negative griev- 
ances, the defendant could interpose a 
demurrer. That is, he would say, “As- 
suming everything the plaintiff says is 
true, I hold his claims are insufficient 
in law to maintain a conclusion of guilt 
against me.” If the defendant were up- 
held, the judge would dismiss the 
charge. Since, as Mr. Morris justly 
implies, men are judges as well as 
jailers of themselves, it should be possi- 
ble to demur to our own pasts as Great 
Sinners—especially, as Mr. Morris sug- 


come into 


gests, the sins are not really as great 
as they are convenient excuses for not 
trying. We should bear in mind the 
ability to forgive also involves the 
ability to forgive oneself. 

This is, in a sense, a Freudian argu- 
ment; the master, by the way, hovers 
over the book like an omnipresent but 
elusive spirit. Freud, in The Ego and 
The Id, maintained how “illegal” is the 
tyranny of guilt and conscience. The 
superego in seeking to protect the ego 
from the pleasure-craving id, itself im- 
poses a despotism that far surpasses 
any frivolous tyranny that the id might 
induce. Furthermore, Freud was not a 
believer in the lost cause. It has been 
the corrupters of Freud, notably his 
daughter, who have proposed the fatal- 
istic theory of damnation through im- 
proper toilet training. Freud, as a great 
admirer of mind and will, would never 


have subscribed to a view which has 
most of the human race irretrievably 
stuck at the age of four. The process of 
psychoanalysis itself is that of reclaim- 
ing the past. of recapturing it from the 
making it for the first time 
one’s experience. It en- 
Jive not in the past but with 
the past. In Freud not only is there 


all determinis but all free-will too. 
‘ * & 


enemy. anc 
a real part of 


ables us t 


ASIDE FROM 
in the dark. Mi 


occasional whistling 
Morris has written a 
passionate end praiseworthy book. He 
begins amid Night Thoughts and what 
Emerson called “Two o’clock courage.” 
The book ends on a note of eternal 
recurrencé amid “the wild foreverness 
of spring.” The reader comes away 
with the feeling that Mr. Morris’ reality 
route has branched off from the beaten 
cycle of the much self-lacerating mod- 
ern ego which periodically travels from 
panic to mani 

Morecver. tc feel redemption-bound 
s the first step in getting there. Sin 
points, but it is hardly 
interesting enough for a life’s career 
or a national pastime, The author has 
significantly labeled one of his sections 
“Descent into Hell” which recalls the 
passage in Dante that tells how Christ 
through Leve came down to the In- 
ferno to Jead out of hell all of the 
pagans who in their hearts had known 
God. If ali reason is against our drag- 
ging ourselves up from the abyss by 
our bootstraps into luminous air, all of 
instinct is for it—in much the manner 
that love works. In closing I should 
like to indorse Mr. Morris’ suggestion 
that we all wait up for spring, although 
I am afraid that if we use only his 
methods as en almanac, spring may 
come a2 jittle late this year. 


is 
has its gooc 


(Herbert C. Feinstein is a student of 
law at Harvard Law School.) 





The Details of Defeat 


STALINGRAD. 
Crofts, Inc. 357 pages. $3.00. 


Reviewed by HARRY ROSKOLENKO 
By Theodore Plievier. 


New York: Appleton-Century- 


UTHOR of two bitter novels of the First World War, The Kaiser's Coolies, and, 
L \ The Kaiser Goes But the Generals Remain, Theodore Plievier now returns 


; ‘ ° 
to another installment of death without plan, or perhaps too well-planned. 


¢ 


emotions, the illusion is betrayed when 


pageants, when the seducer of ideals 
sciously resurrects the pacifist-ideal, as 
war and the many abominations, which 
he indicts, receive the highest merits of 
objective scorn and all the miserable 
emblems of heroism. The gutted, uni- 
formed human-being, dragging the en- 
trails of his totalitarian politics behind 
him, is pretty much the atomized-man. 
He is the ghost of many illusive social 
shreds, the butt-end of a thousand 
griefs each day of war, and no less 
in peace. 


THIS IS NOT a book for anyone 
who has ever suffered from. shell- 
shock. It repeats the agonies of every 
sector of consciousness with its me- 
thodical brutality and endless reserves 
of suffering under regimentation. 


Plievier begins with a group of 
German soldiers working as grave- 
diggers, members of a disciplinary 
battalion, for whom nothing is too odd, 
ridiculous or too miserable. Standing 
inside and on the outskirts of Stalin- 
grad, he observes the corruption of 
defeat and death, with the dissolution 
of the front and the German armies. 
Thus he sets the tone of the book, the 
literary skeleton, and he endlessly pa- 
rades the phantasm of the trapped 


army, 330,000 strong. Seven weeks 


f one has an illusion that even the most searing war-literature can restrain political 
the bugles blow their moral, military 
beckons from her hot bed. Plievier uncon- 


later 190,000 survivors, led by General 
Von Paulus, surrendered. Later, Von 
Paulus became the military agen‘ for 
Communist maneuvers in Germany, 

teacher at the Frunze Academy, and 
the alleged light of the Stalinist ideal. 
At this point it would not be remiss 
to remark that Plievier, who has writ- 
ten one of the most damning of war 
novels, is no longer serving Stalin, for 
he recently esceped to the Western 
zone of Berlin. And the very coolies 
that served Hitler before Stalingrad, 
now serve another totalitarian master, 
with General Von Paulus still at the 
head. The generals remain and the 
coolies still die. . . 


The spectators and participants from 
lower to higher echelons stand amidst 
this mangling carnival of death, for 
they are all somnambulists complet- 
ing their last walk before they are 
launched, with almost idiotic ease, into 
stupid attacks and forays As they 
hunger, suffer mass-amputations, and 
begin to suspect the ironies of their 
past and their obvious future, many 
commit suicide. But the symbol of 
the grave-diggers is perpetuated. The 
grave-diggers escape everything and 
re always ready for work, with an 
inrocence that is as beguiling as it is 
simple. From top to bottom, all suffer. 


We see an army. abandoned by Bere 
lin, nevetheless told to stand fast and 
attack, with only one solution possible, 
Ir. the 


were once 


makeshift hospitals, men whe 
doctors operate on men 
Having lost 
control of their last supplies, with use- 


whe were once soldiers, 


less position to rétreat to, they can 
only hedge and try to hold what 
cannot be held. No more are they 
heroes or the Uebermensch. The indi- 
vidual has even lost his dog-tag and 
decay overtakes everything. This is a 
retreat through Purgatory into Hell. 


THE DEFECTS of such a _ novel 
based on an overwhelming canvas is 
mostly one of de-personalization. It is 
a caricature of men who no longer 
have characteristics, except fear. Por- 
traying everything in disarray, the 
book creates its amazing effects by 
accumulating the details of defeat; and 
all ranks receive the full conglomera- 
tion of disenchantment, as they go 
cown, pulverized, mechanized, satir- 
ized, to total dissolution. Brutal, with 
Germanic thoroughness, Plievier occa- 
sionally intrudes the softer note, mostly 
to propagandize the obvious drama of 
those at home, to which few of these 
men will return. 


Whatever politics Plievier adopts in 
the future, his literary assets are there, 
one hopes, for better service to a 
better cause. With Stalingrad (insert 
Stalinism) the epoch of amoralism 
ends. One can't retreat standing be- 
fore a new situation, before current 
Berlin and/or freedom. The analogy 
contains 2 suitable gesture for Plievier, 
the novel of Germany today, divided, 
on the edge of still another abyss. 















The Atomeers 


Reviewed by JAMES BERNARD KELLEY 


EARLY TALES OF THE ATOMIC AGE. 


By Daniel Lang. Introduction by Carl 


Van Doren. New York: Doubleday & Co. $2.75. 


rag. HIS is not a book which gives away any secrets of atomic energy or nuclear 


fission. In fact it does not concern itself with the physics of atomic energy 


at all. Instead it deals with the problems of creating a whole new world of 


science and research; but these 

Here we learn from a first-rate re- 
porter the stories which were behind 
the entire atomic picture; the problems 
which were very nearly as great as the 
splitting of the atom. Scientists—each 
with his own peculiarities and ec- 
centricities—had to be collected from 
all parts of the world, fed, housed and 
kept reasonably happy and contented 
while they tried to lick a problem 
which could become either the greatest 
scientific discovery since the wheel or 
the greatest boondoggle in the history 
of economics. For no greater gamble 
was ever taken than the two billion 
dollar gamble taken on the Manhattan 
District. 


As a measure of protection—both to 
the individuals concerned and to the 
project itself—the Manhattan District 
Counter Intelligence Corps assigned 
the more important of the scientists 
bodyguards. Dr. Enrico Fermi’s body- 
guard had to be able to speak Italian, 
Dr. Compton’s bodyguard had to be 
able to recite the latest baseball results 
including batting averages and team 
standings. 

One of the greatest problems which 
everyone had involved the free ex- 
change of information. Scientists are at 
heart the world’s best “sewing circle 
gossips.” They love to “talk shop.” 
But here was one case whe talking 
shop could be a highly dangerous busi- 


ness. However the Army inaged to 


convince them of the ne ity for 
silence, so,, however much they may 
have »bjected in rdly yputwar 

they kept quiet. 7 is all itional 


security demandes 


here are many amusing and inter- 


‘sting anecdotes \ I ‘rtainl nust 


have helped to bi ten » page if 
the New Yorker en ft irst ap- 
peared there. However all tl tories 
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problems 


are human rather than inanimate. 


in this tidy little book are not amusing. 
For example the chapter discussing the 
formation of the Federation of Amer- 
ican Scientists tells of the very press- 
ing problems which this ambitious new 
group faces. Perhaps one of the groups 
biggest problems is trying to get the 
scientists who belong to it to realize 
that the rest of the citizenry, Congress 
included, do not fully appreciate or 
realize the importance and implications 
of atomic energy. Here is a typical 
instance: one of the scientists was 
asked to write an article for Collier’s 
on the Federation. He was horrified 
and replied, “Why that’s the magazine 
that has monkeys on the cover.” 
> 7 . 


WHEN THE Federation tried to 
lobby in Congress, the Federation first 
had to try to lobby the scientists. This 
problem remains. And it is true that 
scientists in general have been of little 
help in trying to get a clear and work- 
able atomic control plan onto the books 
of international peace. Even in this 
country they have frequently been 
more the carping critics than the con- 
structive thinkers. A lawyer Mr. Lang 
quotes says, “Those wonderful scien- 
tists! First they make the damn bomb 
and then they come here yelling, 
‘Control! Control!’” 


What seems to be one of the major 
lifficulties is that scientists suspect 
politicians and politicians reciprocate 
this feeling whole-heartedly. It leads 
to an exceedingly dangerous impasse. 
It is not my problem to assess the 
blame, nor does Mr. Lang attempt to 
io so. All he does is point out that 
there is an area of general misunder- 
standing in which scientists, generals 
and Congressmen are milling about 
and going no place. 





of the Jews 


ANDHIL FINEBERG 


A HISTORY OF THE JEWS. By Abram Leon Sachar. New York: Alfred 


Knopf. $5.00 


R. SACHAR is now President of Brandeis University; he is also National 
Chairman of the Hillel Foundations in American Universities. He has brought 


to tens of thousands of Jewish students an understanding of the role of 


Jewish youth in American life. But Dr. Sachar’s qualifications for writing a history 


of the Jews are not his remarkable administrative abilities. His competence as a 


writer of history i: 
made his History of the Jews, which 
was .first published in 1930, a popular 
volume on the subject. After six re- 
printings of the first edition, a revised 
edition appeared in 1940. Now Dr. 
Sachar has brought his History up-to- 
date again. 

By a stroke of fate, this edition con- 
4udes at the very point where “In 
April 1948 the Jewish leaders of a pro- 
visional government announced that 
the Jewish state, authorized by the 
decision of November 29, was already 
in being, and they defied any power 


to crush out its existence Here, in- 
deed, is one of the moments in the 
thousands of years of Jewish experi- 
ence, when one epoch closes and an- 


other begins. No Jewish historian could 


have found a more appropriate his- 
torical event with hich to end his 
chronicle than is furnished by the birth 
xf the new State of Israel 

Dr. Sachar’s ac int of Jewish his- 
tory which so appropriate ends in 
Palestine, begin in Palestine The 
opening chapter escribe the Hol 


Land before Jews 1 I 
land The scene then shifts to Egypt, 


12 


lue to scholarly proficiency and his effective style. These have 


whence the Hebrew slaves of Pharaoh 
began a remarkable journey, the most 
amazing feature of which has been the 
ability to retain identity throughout a 
long dispersion that took the .de- 
scendants of these liberated serfs into 
every portion of the earth, 


The essential difficulty in presenting 
the whole history of the Jews in a 
single volume is that so very many 
persons, places, events, economic, poli- 
tical and social forces must receive at- 
tention in a limited space. To say 
*nough about each of these while re- 
taining balance and proportion for the 
whole work, requires the skillful han- 
iling that Dr. Sachar has brought to 
his task. He finds space to explain how 
the status of an ancient slave differs 
vastly from the status of a modern 
slave; why Louis IX of France was an 
ideal medieval king in some respect 
and yet a tyrant who imported the 
Pontifical Inquisition into his realm, 
and the hows and whys and wherefores 
»x§ numerous complexities and per- 
ylexities »f history wh concern 


-veryone, not Jews alone 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS. By Ben- 
jamin Quarles. Washington, D. C.: 
The Associated Publishers. $4.00. 


Reviewed by 
LAWRENCE S. KAPLAN 


W itenever a book about an impor- 
tant controversial figure appears, it is 
reasonable to expect the author to dis- 
play his prejudices openly or covertly. 
Particularly so when a Negro professor 
at a New Orleans university writes a 
biagraphy of a‘ distinguished Negro 
abolitionist. 

Benjamin Quarles, however, has been 
as objective in his approach as an his- 
torian can be without falling into the 
“debunking” habits of the last genera- 
tion. Through judicious use of the 
available sources he has presented a 
life-size portrait of the reformer and 
his role in nineteenth-century America. 
Abandoning useless speculation about 
the little-known youth of the Maryland 
slave, Quarles first deals with Douglass 
as a fugitive slave in Massachusetts, at- 
tracting the attention of the Garrisonian 
abolitionists by his eloquence. This gift 
was to be the dominant factor in his 
rapid rise to fame and his long career 
as the most famous Negro of his cen- 
tury. From 1839 until his death in 1895, 
he was heard throughout the United 
States and Europe pleading the cause 
»f Garrisonian abolitionism, and later 
»£ women’s suffrage, temperance, and 
Negro education. 


The Northern victory made him a 
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Without Encomiums 


——By Joseph 1. Shipies. 


vigorous supporter of the Republicay 
Party through which he hoped — often 
futilely — to raise the estate of the 
Southern Negro. The meager rewards 
he received from the Party never re. 
flected the extent of his influence upog 
the freedom or the love and devotion 
he inspired in them and in his white 
friends, which survived even a mar. 
riage with a white woman in his old age, 

Quarles’ study is candid; Douglasy 
weaknesses—vanity and opportunism 
are treated objectively, if not unsym. 
pathetically. It is difficult, however, 
to equate Douglass’ emotional tempera. 
ment with the realistic mind which 
Quarles assigns to him. Douglass’ blind. 
ness on most public issues unrelated to 
the Negro is demonstrated repeatedly, 
and despite his connection with the 
Liberty and Republican Parties he re. 
ceived little introduction into the 
machinery of practical party politics, 
Compared with these shortcomings, the 
charge of opportunism is of little im. 
portance, particularly since his self. 
seeking had so often proved to be a 
blessing to the Negro. 

Professor Quarles has presented the 
facts on every phase of Douglass’ public 
life, and has left the reader to judge 
the man for himself. No lengthy en. 
comiums were needed to show his 
stature. But inevitably a distortion re- 
sults when it is taken out of the con 
text of the fifty-year span of Douglass’ 
life. The extent of the Negro’s plight 
at the time of his death exhibits in it- 
selfathe limited power of his influence, 














The Drift of Dreams 


HERE has been some adverse criticism of Tennessee Williams, based on tha 
T fact that he continues to picture the same sort of character in his plays, This 
is nonsense, There may be lots of gold in a single mine. Thomas Mann once 
spent a long evening showing how he has always written the same story. But 
lespite Mann, human life is no mere vein of ore, however rich; even among frail 
Southern maidens, even in the one theme of frustration, life shows itself under 


many forms. The same impulses may 
work toward the same end (who can 
avoid dying?), but over the universal 
jrives spread the shapes of countless 
and always different individuals. It is 
ymily in satire that the author writes 
his seventeenth hit by dictating his 
sixteenth, 

Summer and Smoke, Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ new play, which should be 
thriving at the Music Box, belongs be- 
tween his two other Broadway dramas, 
The daughter, in The Glass Menagerie, 
is a wan introvert, who closes her 
unfulfilled years in the narrow frame- 
work of her own fading fancies. 
Blanche Du Bois, in A Streetcar Named 
Desire, is a driven extravert; she must 
flaunt the refinement that is fading 
from her, she must prove, and prove, 
and prove again, with her proffered 
body, the intensity of the life that is 
birning in her, that she cannot admit 
has fallen to fitful embers. Alma, in 
Summer and Smoke, is an extravert 
held to an inner pattern, by the tight 
conventional restraints of the little 
southern town where her father is 
minister. She must stand by, in prim 
respectability, while John next door 
pours out on casual comers the abun- 
dance of vitality that she could share 
with him. Only when John picks a 
permanent partner, in mutual joy of 
living, does Alma break her bonds— 
and herself go forth with a casual 
comer. In no time at all, she will be 
like Blanche Du Bois, when first we 
meet her on the streetcar named 
Desire 

Psychologically, Summer and Smoke 
presents the most interesting pattern 
»f the three plays. Despite repetitious, 
melodramatic, and digressive moments, 








it. structural pattern is basically neat: 
the familiar “hour-glass,” two opposed 
characters ending with their roles re- 
versed. The simplest expression of this 
pattern is in the silent skit, when from 
opposite sides two women cross the 
stage, one with an umbrella open, one 
with umbrella closed. They pass, look 
back at one another; the one closes het 
umbrella, the others opens hers, a 
they go on. The most familiar develop 
ment of the pattern is perhaps in Thais, 
by Anatole France, where the monk 
Paphnutius redeems the famous coul- 
tesan Thais, but himself is consumed 
with fierce animal desire for the now 
saintly woman. And in Summer ané 
Smoke Alma, through whose influencé, 
in large degree, John turns from his 
dissolute days to sober, well-directed 
living, herself spins forth on tortured 
profligate ways. 
7 - a 

DESPITE THE NEATNESS of thé 
patterns that critics draw, life finds 
its personal, devious devices; and the 
two chief figures in Summer and 
Smoke are made believable humads 
We can feel their impulses in oul 
selves; their responses—though we hopé 
we might not make them—are natura 
and hold our interest and concern. to 
this effect there is rich contributioa 
by Margaret Phillips, in the wide em” 
tional range of Alma’s role; Tod A® 
drews helps, as the freer but no less 
life-tried John. Brooding over the 
shrewdly designed set is a statue of 
Eternity; and the yearnings, the 5¢° 
sons in men’s life, are as eternal, % 
changing but as surely returning s 
summer and the drift of fire (the 
of dreams) in smoke. 
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Music Ensemble 





Trieste trio will make their New York debut at Town Hall Thursday | 
evening, December 2nd. 


FIRST MAKE UP YOUR MIND 


Fervor and righteous indigna- 
tion may carry one far — but 


where one arrives depends less | 


upon the power than on the di- 
rection of one’s drive. This is 
demonstrated in the latest pro- 
duction of The Theatre Guild, 
Set My People Free, by Dorothy 
Heyward, now at the Hudson 
Theatre. (Dorothy, it may be re- 
membered, with her husband Du 
Bose Heyward, in 1927 wrote the 
drama Porgy, of which Gershwin 
eight years later made a great 
musical.) 

Originally called “Charleston, 
1822,” Set My People Free pre- 
sents its theme in terms of an 
aborted rebellion of American 
slaves. In the beginning, and at 
the end, that theme is freedom. 
Upon one of the Negroes — he 
feels—has descended the mantle 
of Moses; for a dozen years he 
works, to lead his people to the 
promised land of liberty. When 
he fails, and goes to his death, he 


recalls that Moses never reached 
the promised land; but his people 
gained that goal. 

But the middle of the play 


works cut a different problem- 


not freedom, but loyalty. The 
head slave of the Wilsons has a 
kincly master. whose wife and 
children the slaves all love. But 
that head slave is a a leader 
among his people: Shall he fol- 
low his fellow slaves in their 
rebellion, and let his master die; 


or shall he warn his master, and 


thus inevitably betray the Ne- 
groes’ cause? Either choice brings 
evil. But his problem, of loyalty, 


makes a different drive from the 
major theme, of freedom 

Even within the problem of 
freedom, the author goes astray. 
One of the slaves points out that, 


even if they win in Charleston, 
they will be overwhelmed by the 
white army; conditions elsewhere 
in the South will just become 
more strained, more miserable. 
Then, at a crucial moment, the 


Wilson head slave says freedom 
is not worth all that suffering and 
bloodshed. What freedom is worth 
we need not argue; the point 
the actions of the play were 
driving home is that all the suf- 
fering .nd bloodshed do not bring 
freedom. This is quite clear, not 
only within the play Set My 
People Free, but in the whole 
history of the South for the past 


half-century. By failing to drive 
that thought home, the play- 
wright fizzles all the fervor and 


intensity of a potentially power- 
ful story. 

Certain too pat coincidences 
also weaken the emotional drive. 
The Negro leader is convinced of 
his mission by winning $1,500 in 
a lottery; this enables him to buy 
his freedom, hence is a sign to 


THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- | 
ternal organizations are re- | 
quested when planning thea- 
ter parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman. Manager 
ot the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7 8260. New 
Leader Theatrical Depart- 
ment. 7 East 15th St.. N. Y. C. 
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* FLGHTER SQUADRON, 
WARNER AVIATION EPIC 


“Fighter Squadron,” Warner 
Bros.’ Technicolor film story of 
fighter plane operations during 
World War II, had its Broadway 
premiere at the New York Strand 
Theatre. 

Edmond O’Brien, Robert Stack 
and John Rodney are starred in 
jthe action drama, which was 
| filmed by Warner Bros. with the 
|cooperation of the Army Air 
\wedees. The film contains exclu- 
| sive footage never before re- 
| leased by the U.S.A.F., showing 
| actual fighter operations in the 
| European conflict. 

The accompanying “in person” 
| show will headline Frankie Carle 
| and his orchestra, featuring Mar- 
|jorie Hughes, Kris Weston and 
| Bob Locken. The stage bill also 
| includes Tim Herbert and Giselle 
| and Francois Szonyi, famous Pa- 
|risian dance 
— New York appearance. 





_, “THE KISSING BANDIT” 
him that he will lead his people | ON CAPITOL’S SCREEN 
to their freedom. Then, the girl | 
he wanted to marry—whom he 
abandons for his mission—mar- 
ries the man that, to save his 
master, betrays the conspiracy 
and sends the Negro Moses to his 
death. This sort of thing, the} 
“love interest” in conflict, may 
help a melodrama; but it makes 
less credible the moving subject 
of a serious play. 

As the man who would lead 
his people to freedom, Juan Her- 
nandez “ives a vivid performance. 
Canada Lee is less well balanced, 
though he is genuinely sympa- 
thetic in the scene where he is 
trying to warn his master with- | 
out betraying his fellows— an 
anguished impossible strain. The | New York’s Rivoli Theatre this 
playing, as a whole, is sharply | week by Darry! F. Zanuck’s pres- 
defined—though once in a while | entation of “The Snake Pit.” 
the Negro throng. obstructs the | Upon the completion of the initial 
individuals. But Set My People 
Free was set down before the 
author had decided what play to 
write. The result is a divided, 
and therefore a distressed, state 
of mind that receives it. 

Joseph T. Shipley. 


With Frank Sinatra portraying 
a dashing bandit and Kathryn 
Grayson a beautiful heroine, “The 
Kissing Bandit” is now at the 
Capitol Theatre. 

Filmed in Technicolor, the story 
is a-romance of the days when 
California was a colony of Spain. 
The entire company traveled to 
Senora Pass to enact scenes 


High Sierras. 





“THE SNAKE PIT” 
HOLDS AT THE RIVOLI 


A new 20th Century-Fox box- 
office high was established at 


gagement, the widely acclaimed 
| film topped such outstanding hits 
as “How Green Was My Valley,” 
“The Song of Bernadotte,” “Keys | 
of the Kingdom,” 
vious company record- holder, 
“Captain From Castile.’ 


JOSEPH BULOFF TO STAR 
IN “THE RABBI'S LEGEND” 


“SEALED VERDICT” IN LAST 


Elias Marks, head of Jewish 
Films Distributors, announced WEEK AT PARAMOUNT 
that his firm has acquired the “Sealed Verdict.’ 


’ starring Ray 


NEW FILMS AT STRAND AND 


stars, making their | 


against the natural setting of the | 
World ‘Theatre. 


stanza of its world premiere en- | 


and the pre- | 


United States and Canadian illand. is win die n 

rights to a new Yiddish-dia- | hi) Pn’. Js now in it third and 
logue feature film, “The Rabbi's mount. Co-starred is Florence 
Legend.” Starring Joseph Buloff, Marly, making her American film 
now in Hollywood. The film fea-| gebut, and featured are Brod- | 
mares the Russian Jewish Art erick Crawford, John Hoyt. John | 
Players in a story cf Jewish life Ridgely and Ludwig Donath. In| 


in old Russia. Part of “The Rabbi’s 
Legend” was filmed in Russia, 
with additional footage featuring 
3uloff*and Jewish actors of the 
American stage in this country. 
Complete English titles are being 
prepared by Charles Clement, 
with plans for a Broadway 
premiere set for December. 


5 PHILHARMONIC 


person are Frankie Laine, Connie 
Haines the Clark Brothers, and 
Jerry Wald and his orchestra. 





DARRYL F. ZANUCK presents 


OLIVIA de HAVILLAND | 





Under the direction of 


also 
MITROPOULUS oon WA STEROL Gi 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 2:45 with Celeste Helm & 
PIANO SOLOIST Directed by ae by 


MICHELANGELI 
Mendelssohn: “Fingal’s Cave” Over. 
Mendelssohn: “Scotch” Symphony 

Satie-Debussy: 2 Gymnopedies 
Schumann: Piano Concerto 


ANATOLE LITVAK ~ ANATOLE LHTVAK & ROBERT BASSLER 


20. FRIVOU 
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SEATS NOW ON SALE TO JAN. 15 


MAGDALENA 


seasons” —HAWKINS, World-Telegram 

Senta sag IRRA PETIN PETINA = I TOWN RAI RAITT « T+ DOROTHY SARNOFF x HUGO HAAS 
GOOD LOCATIONS AVAMABLE FOR ALL PERFORMANCES 

ZEEE G FELD 540 2. & 6th foe. Eves. 31.20 10 6 > Mats. Wed. & Set. $1. 20103.68 - MAIL ORDERS FILLED 





EDWARD G. GAIL JOHN 
ROBINSON - RUSSELL: LUND 


NIGHT HAS A THOUSAND EYES" 


Co-feature 


“ISN’T IT ROMANTIC” 
starring Veronica Lake - Billy DeWolfe 








CAPITOL 
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At Brooklyn Paramount 





Maryla Jonas gives her 4th re- 
cital at Carnegie Hall Dec. 11th 


at 3 P. M. Edward G. Robinson tops the bill 


ai the Brooklyn Paramount in 
“Night Has a Thousand Eyes.“ 





CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
OPENS 1948 SEASON This weekend schedule ef 


Gold, gold, gold! That is what |Saturday morning and Saturday 
King Midas wanted and that is | and Sunday afternoon matinees 
what he got. On the stage of the | Will continue through December 
Barbizon-Plaza the ancient Per-|19 with an extra holiday matinee 
sian legend of the king who | 0 Friday, November 26. Satur- 
wanted more gold than is buried | d@y morning prices will be lower 
at Fort Knox will be dramatically |than those for the afternoon 
unfolded in a play for children, | ™atinees. 
with a cast ef professional adult | ~ 
actors, presented by Children’s 
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SINATRA omy 
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eer ith Dance Specialties by 
RICARDO ANN 


MONTALBAN - MILLER 
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Produced by 
LASLOS BENEDEK * JOE PASTERNAK 
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JANE POWELL 


Your “Date with Judy” Girl 
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Bway & Sis 









Doors Open 10 A.M. 
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<a - DARNELL - VALLEE - LAWRENCE 
"UNFAITHFULLY YOURS" 


Written, directed end produced by 
PRESTON STURGES 


On Variety Stage! | On Ice Stage! 


Peter Lind HAYES "FIESTA™ *"""* 
Mary HEALY | Arnold Shoda - Joan Hyldoft 
Jack COLE 32.2% 7th AVENUE 


Dancers at 50th STREET 


Wg * 


FiGitier Soupeon 


(TECHNICOLOR) "EOWOND C'BRIEN ROBERT STACK = JOHN ROOKEY @% 
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Tv the Editor: 


which is most responsible f 
Waldman had studied the 
cession of Cabinets in that 


resentation, I do not thin 


a multiplicity of parties tha 
the case since the adoption 
tional representation for t! 
fn 1945. The short life 


resentation had been tried 


T is unfortunate that in 
] Louis Waldman lent the « 


ing to proportional represer 


Britain), there was a somew! 
scattering of political streng 


Cabinets was likewise a v 
phenomenon before proport 


On PR 


From Wm. R. WOODWARD 


his generally enlightening article of October 16th Mr. 
‘eht of his opinion to a demonstrable error in point- 
tation as probably “the one single political factor 
x the instability of the French Government.” If Mr. 


lection results under the Third Republic and the suc- 


period, as well as the corresponding results since the 





adoption in 1945 of proportional rep- oo seem aaah tinea 


he would These indisputable facts suggest that 


have ventured an opinion so little sup- France’s multi-party political com- 

ported by evidence. plexion and its continually shifting 
When, under the Third Republic, Cabinets have their institutional roots 

France used the single-aumber dis- in factors othcr than the recent change 

trict system (essentially 1e@ svstem in the system of representation. 

used in this country and in Great When we turn from recent influences 


at greater to long-term factors, reasons again 
th among appear for expecting political develop- 


1 has been ments in the Continent to be different 
»— propor- from the English or American scene. 
> first time In the first place, neither England nor 
of French America has a large Communist vote. 
ell-known France and Italy have had a Com- 
ional rep- munist vote in recent elections from a 


> 
ta #Cfance, 


fifth to almost a third of the poll. 
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siucite tw THE HUMANIST 


QUARTERLY EXPONENT OF THE GOOD LIFE FOR ALL MEN NOW 


IN THE AUTUMN ISSUE: 

SIX MAJOR TASKS OF HUMANISM TODAY, by E. Z. Rowell. 
o humanists to project their good-life-on-earth 
ideals into popular thinking. 


ETHICAL HUMANISM, by J. P. van Praag. 
opher’s wartime expression of his own and many com- 
patriots unquenchable urge to permeate the world with 


$1.00 a Year 


A Dutch philos- 


Another factor that distinguishes 
west-central European politics, this 
time differentiating from Scandinavia 
as well as England and America, I 
hesitate to mention because an opinion 
thereon is so easily misunderstood. 
This factor is the presence of a large 
sector of the population which be- 
lieves that an appropriate proportion 
of national education funds should be 
turned over to the Catholic Church for 
the education of the children of Cath- 
olic homes. This tends to produce two 
socialist »arties, one non-Catholic and 
one Catholic, and at least two con- 
servative-liberal parties, one Catholic 
and one non-Catholic, where otherwise 
only one of -ach might be expected. 
Add the Communists, and you have an 
irreducible minimum of five parties. 


One of the more hopeful signs of 


postwar Europe was the cooperation, 


of Catholic and non-Catholic elements 
in a large party which was led by 
Catholics, the Mouvement Republicain 
Populaire, and no less hopeful was 
the significant cooperation between 
the French Socialists and the M.R.P. 


I do not believe that the non-Com- 
munist parties should cease contending 
on issues that divide them, whether 
the issues be state support for Catholic 
schools, monetary reform, price con- 
trol, or the nationalization of the steel 
industry, although of course the issues 
should not be magnified out of proper 
perspective. The contest for power with 
the Communists should not be per- 
mitted to stultify our democratic proc- 
esses among those who really believe 
in democratic government, although it 
may demand that some matters be 
given a certain degree of precedence 
over others. These various questions 


on which non-Communists differ arg 
of great importance: -ven the ques. 
tion of state support for Catholic 
schools involves an important matter 
of principle both from the Catholic and 
the non-Catholic point of view 


In the U. S., cross-party divisions on 
major issues have left our loose two- 
party system still holding together 
after its own remarkable fashion. But 
on the European continent the problem 
of differing alignments on various 
major questions has generally resulied 
in the rise of a larger number of 
parties, quite independently of the sys. 
tem of representation. In fact, the adop.- 
tion of proportional representation has 
generally been a result rather that a 
cause of the multiple division of the 
electorate, as is shown by the political 
history of Belgium, Switzerland, Den- 
mark and Germany. It is very difficult 
to operate a single-member district 
system with any semblance of fairness 
when the electorate is divided among 
four or five parties not greatly dif- 
fering in size. 

Summit, N. J. 


Reply From LOUIS WALDMAN 


Mr. Woodward’s letter answets it. 
self. Of course proportional representa - 
tion is not the reason for the division 
of the electorate into so many political 
parties. It is, however, the mechanical 
means by which each political group, 
sect, or party, maintains its own exist» 
ance. If Great Britain had a system of 
proportional representation like that 
in France, Britain’s stable government 
would have been an impossibility to- 
day, for the British Labor Party would 
lave been a party of splinters 

New York. 





human qualities 


CAPITALISM, MARXISM, AND HUMANISM, by Cz. Kornilo- 
wicz. Translation from a recent article in the Polish “Voice 
maintaining that both Capitalism and Marxism 


of the Free,” 
violate humanistic principles. 


IN EVERY ISSUE: 


ALL MEN, race relations section by Homer A. Jack; RELIABLE*KNOWL- 
EDGE, ecientific Humanism specially applied to current problems by Harold 
A, Larrabée; THE SECTARIAN BATTLEFRONT, quarterly survey (with 
omments) of the struggle to maintain separation 
of church and state, by Editor Edwin H. Wilson; BOOK REVIEWS 
by outstanding socisl philosophers; CORRESPONDENCE and other 


vigorous humanisti 


stimulating features 


Special Offers with two-year ($2) subscription: (1) Three extra back issues 
of THE HUMANIS1 Oc (2) Special packet of Humanist Literature, 


THE HUMANIST MAKES AN EXCELLENT CHRISTMAS GIFT. ORDER NOW! 
American Humanist Ass’o, 569L S. 13th E., Salt Lake City, Utah 
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The New Leader Theater Party 


The New Leader was fortunate in securing the show BRAVO!, 
starring Oscar Homolka and Lili Darvas, for its theater party this 

i year. The date is Friday evening, December 3. SEND IN YOUR 
| RESERVATION NOW! We still have choice seats available at $4.00, 
$5.00, $6.00, $7.50, $8.00, $9.00 and $10.00, including tax and contribu- 


BRAVO! is the show about which Brooks Atkinson of the NY 
| Times, Dean of drama critics, says: “Laden with all sorts of human 
| qualities from tragic to comic and from gallant to pathetic,” “warm 

and sympathetic.” “Mr. Homolka is an overpowering actor.” Lili 
Darvas “gives a very moving performance that puts all the emotional 
values into their right places.” 
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(Continued from Page Two) 

head of the secret police, Lavreni Beria, sent 
to his subordinates a circular in a limited num- 
ber of copies in which he put the blame for the 
unprecedented atrocities on his predecessor and 
stated—in bold type—that no less than nine- 
teen million people were held or arrested in 
1936-38. Inquisitory methods had been widely 
applied to distort confessions: medieval atrocity 
was combined with modern techniques. In 
1937, the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party — meaning, of course, Stalin — fixed a 
certain percentage of the population for each 
province of the Soviet Union to be arrested; 
it was made the task of each local NKVD to 
select the individual “offenders” and fulfill the 
quota. The bulk of the arrested were to be sent 
to labor camps, while a certain part of them 
were to be “liquidated” immediately. 

Under the new head of the NKVD, the num- 
ber of arrested and liquidated diminished, yet 
the system itself remained unchanged. A few 
dezen provincial offices of the MGB (Ministry 
of Internal Security)—its actual head is still 
Lavrenti Beria—use torture chambers and 
personnel trained for this kind of investigating 
job. The chambers are situated, in accordance 
with the instructions from Moscow, deep in 
their cellars and double walls to prevent sounds 
from being heard. Under Beria’s “liberal” 


14 


regime, only the most important prisoners are 
subjected to this kind of inquisition. They 
seldom remain alive; whatever their confession, 
they are doomed. The physician of the MGB 
puts his signature under a death certificate, in 
which pneumonia, maleria, etc., are cited as the 
cause of death. This system still prevails. 

It goes without saying that abolition of the 
death penalty in 1947 does not apply to cases of 
death from these peculiar brands of malaria and 
pneumonia. 

Nor does it apply to the treatment of mil- 
lions of Soviet citizens in the so-called Cor- 
rective Labor Camps. In each of these numer- 
ous camps, a special inside prison exists—filthy 
and unheated to punish prisoner-culprits. Those 
who don’t fulfill their quotas (work assign- 
ments) don’t get more than a few ounces of 
bread, and their days are limited. Abolition 
»9f the death penalty has not changed this 
system for the better. The death rate is ex- 
orbitant, although prisoners are not shot or 
hanged, strictly in accordance with the law. 

If the economic system of these camps is not 
slavery, then the term slavery has no meaning 
at all. The MVD’s own expenses for feeding 
and sheltering the prisoners amount to about 
three roubles a day; on the other hand, it re- 
ceives twelve roubles from the industrial units 
to whom it “lends” the manpower. There has 


‘The Heyday of Hypocrisy 


never been in history a more crass form of 

exploitation of slaves than that prevailing 

the Soviet Union. 
a: ia * 

ANY OTHER GOVERNMENT with such a 
record would remain silent and modest in at 
international body discussing human rights 
But modesty and tactfulness do not belong to 
the virtues of the Moscow government. ft 
rather relies upon ignorance, the stupidity and 
timidity of people abroad—and so far it has 
achieved considerable successes with brazen 
and impudent tactics. 

The UN has sent a commission to Palestine 
to investigate the state of affairs there. Another 
commission was dispatched to Greece. A third 
commission went to Korea early this year. 


YD. 


‘Why not try to investigate another great 


problem of the modern world—the murderous 
activities of the MVD and the slave labor camps 
of the Soviet Union? Evidence has piled uf 
so high during recent years that it is the right 
and the duty of the United Nations to find out 
the truth. And if the Soviet Union would close 
its iron curtain before such a commission, hu!- 
dreds of thousands of Soviet citizens, civilians 
and malitary men, who have fled their country 
in the course of the last few years, could supply 
so much evidence that the real state of affairs 
would become clear to everyone. 
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GRAND 
BALL ROOM 
OF THE 
ROOSEVELT 


FOR RESERVATIONS 
TELEPHONE 


LEAGUE FOR _ IND. 
AL 4-5865 


DEM. 


or 
REUNION OF OLD TIMERS 
GR 7-3236 





Fhe League for Industrial Domocracy 
The Reunion of Old Jumers 
cordially invite you to. attend. the 
Jestimonial Dinner 
in honor of 


HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


Senator-Elect of Minnesota 


CHAIRMAN 


CHESTER BOWLES 


Governor-Elect of Connecticut 


meal by the 
LEAGUE for INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY and REUNION of OLDTIMERS 
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(Continued from Page Ten) 
extravagant and inconsequential babbl- 
ing’ One serious difference consists in 
the circumstances of authorship: while 
Mussolini was still the fictitious ruler 
of the “Italian Fascist Republic” when 
he wrote his essays, Laval was on the 
defensive and cleverly sought to justify 
hig actions within the ethical standards 
aid framework of political experience 
of'his judges. Laval’s defense consisted 
of'a brilliant forensic marshaling of 
détailg to disprove his subservience to 
the Germans.: Pierre Laval was indeed 
no fascist. That is why his policy—ad- 
mittedly .based on the premise that he 
“believed in” Germany’s victory—was 
so‘despicable. His defense, full of non- 
sequiturs, centers around his anti- 
Hitler, anti-Munich policy before 1939, 
and, more to the point, on the mitiga- 
tidn of conditions he claims, to have 
attained’ by token collaboration with 
the Germans. 

Laval’s arguments raise a funda- 
méntal problem, the attitude of the 
defeated vis-a-vis the victor; whether 
to accommodate yourself, make the 
best of the situation, bide your time, 
and negotiate with the conqueror to 
prevent him from running amok and 
acting without restraint, or whether to 
esist at all cost, refuse to have any 
truck with him, create an underground 
movement, and hit back at him at 
every opportunity. For Laval the choice 
s not one of principles but one ol 
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Laval and Mussolini 


pragmatic utility.. No doubt sincerely, 
Laval thought that he. was serving the 
interests of his country in alleviating 
the yoke of Nazi occupation by negoti- 
ating with the Germans. Yet he fails 
to disprove his responsibility for the 
innumerable abuses and cruelties of 
the collaboration era. Laval’s policy, in 
the words of Talleyrand, was worse 
than a crime: it was a mistake. 

LAVAL’S ACCOUNT contains some 
new historical data, along with obvious 
untruths (and some sloppy editing). 
Not the least interesting among the 
novel concepts is Laval’s 1940 notion 
of a New Europe, in which, with Britain 
defeated and the United States isola- 
tionist, France and. the Soviet Union, 
both friendly to Germany, would act 
in common to prevent the overexpan- 
sion of the Reich. ... 

Both Laval and Mussolini have been 
forcibly eliminated from the scene. 
Both were the victims of their own 
policy. Their posthumous accounts 
may seem to generate poison, to those 
who fear the easy contagion of the 
masses with willful distortions. But to 
those who wish to study that strange 
phenomenon of recent days which both 
Laval and Mussolini typify, these books 
will be a welcome aid in the quest for 


answers 


(Allan Dane has written for the 
Public Opinion Quarterly and other 
journals.) 











This Laxative is 
Gentle and Thorough 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 

Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children! 


Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice! Still 
only 10¢. Economy size 25¢. 


When Nature “forgets”. . . remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 

National Executive Committee meets 
Saturday, December 11, 2 p. m., at 7 E. 
15th St., New. York City. ... Newark, 
N. J.: 50th Jubilee Celebration of 
Branch 3, JSV, Saturday, Nov. 20, 8:30 
p. m., Mass meeting, 179 Clinton Ave. 
Speakers: Fred Shulman, Benjamin 
Gebiner. Banquet, Sunday, Nov- 21, 
7 p. m., same hall. Speakers: I. Levin- 
Shatzkes, August Claessens... Florida: 
August Claessens will speak in Miami, 
Orlando and other cities Dec. 25 to 
Jamuary 1. Also in Newark, N. J., every 
Thursday, 6 p. m. for ILGWU every 
Friday, 9 p. m. for W.B.F. in New 
Rochelle 


NEW YORK CITY 

“Roads to Freedom,” Forum station 
WEVD, Nov. 21, 10 to 10:30 p. m. Topic: 
“Israe] — the Record Thus Far.” Speak- 
ers: Irving Talmadge, Rabbi Elmer 
Berger. S.D.F. Women’s Commit- 
tee: General membership meeting Mon- 
day night, Nov. 22, at the Rand School, 
8 p. m- Speaker: Mrs. Rebecca Simon- 
son, president N. Y. Teachers Guild, 
vice-president National Federation of 
Teachers. Topic: “Contrasts im Educa- 
tion East and West of the Iron Cur- 


Steerer ensinsieticil ae 
ARTHUR ROSENBERG 


Arthur Rosenberg, president of a 
mid-town advertising agency and for 
many years a member of the New 
Leader Board, passed away on No- 
vember 17. Sixty-four years of age at 
the time of his death, Mr. Rosenberg 
had led a busy and eventful life. He 
started as a newspaper man on the New 
York American and left that paper 
after he had reached the position of 
real estate editor. From that time on 
he headed his own advertising agency. 
But a great part of his energy was 
devoted to the Socialist movement. For 
a long period he was active on the New 
York Call. In more recent years he has 
served the New Leader with expert 
advice. He was, too, on the Board of 
Directors of the Rand School and the 
Executive Council of the Liberal Party. 


. e 
Christmas Shopping and Fun= 
European Presents.: Candy, Toys, 
Art Goods. Movies, Children’s 
Theatre, Music, Entertainment, 
Food, Drink, Marvelous Merchan- 

dise Bargains. 
And while you have a good 
time you will be helping the 
besieged Berliners weather the 
cold winter which they face 


BAZAAR of 
Arbeiter-Wohlfahrt 


for benefit of 
DEMOCRATIC GERMANS. 
THREE DAYS: 
Fri., Sat., Sun., Nov. 19-21 
YORKVILLE TEMPLE 


157: East 86th Street 
Admission: Only Fifteen Cents 
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tendered to him by the W.C. School, 
Saturday, Noy. 20, at 241 S. 4th St. 
Brooklyn Social Democratic Youth, 
meeting, Tuesday, Nov, 23, at the Rand 
School, 8 p. m.... Mass meeting, Satur- 
day, Dec. 4, 3::30 p- m., 740 Allerton 
Ave., Bronx. Topic:: “The Menace of 
ted Fascism and Its Threat to World 
Peace. Speakers: Judge Samuel Orr, 
Esther Friedman, Meyer Levenstein, 
Heiman Woskow. ... Bronx County: . 
Supperette, Saturday, Dec. 11, 7 p. m., 
at 462 E. Tremont Ave., N. Y. Speak- 
ers: A. Philip Randolph, Aaron Leven- 
stein, Martin Gerber, Theodore Scha- 
piro Luncheon in honor of Esther 
Friedman Tuesday, Dec. 14, 1:30 p. m., 
at Mrs. Rubensteins, Apt. 11, 444 Cen- 
tral Park West. . . . Coming Events: 
Testimonial Dinner to Senator-elect 
Hubert H. Humphrey of Minnesota, 
Chairman Governor-elect, Chester 
3owles of Conn., Vice-Chairman, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Jr., Friday, Dec. 10, 





tain.” . . . Dinner to Hyman Sussman, Roosevelt Hotel. Auspices, L.I-D. and 
prominent member of the B. C. Vladeck Yeunion of Old Timers. S.D.F. 
Br., SDF., will be honored at: a banquet Theatre Wednesday, January 26. 
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| SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 
WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
| ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposi? of 90 cents tor every $100 wortb of insurance t required 
turnable whenever « member withdraws 
FULLY COOPERATIVE 
WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE tNSURANCE SOCIETY, Inc. 
227 EAS1 841 
GEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: REgeni 4-2432 
Ask for booklet NL -62 
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76th YEAR 
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Handy Subscription Form 
THE NEW LEADER, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
Enclosed please find $3.00 for a one-year subscription to The New 
Please send me, as a SPECIAL FREE PREMIUM, a copy of 


Arthur Koestler’s psychological novel, DARKNESS AT NOON. 
$1.00 for a Six-Months Trial Subscripion. 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








Unremitting Exposure 


HE loaded word easily finds a target 

in the confused mind. Communists and 

fellow-travelers know this rule of ele- 
mentary psychology. They have accumulated 
a whole arsenal of words and phrases which 
are thrown about without the least regard of 
factual accuracy in an effort to establish propa- 
ganda patterns. 

Any attempt, no matter how moderately 
worded and backed up with facts drawn from 
the experience of Canada and other countries, 
to point out that there is 4 problem of com- 
munist infiltration in public services, trade- 
unions and other organizations is’ either 
“witch-hunting” or “hysteria.” But the favorite 
epithet of scorn and abuse, devised by com- 
munists to affect unfavorably the reactions 
of uncertain and unin‘ med winds, is ‘ red- 
baiter.” Always preferring abuse to factual 
argument, the communists and their fringe of 
devoted fellow-travelers try to brush off as 
“red-baiting”: 

(a) Any criticism, however justified, of 
Soviet aims and methods in foreign policy or 
of Soviet internal conditions 

(b) Any revelation, however well docu- 
mented, of communist proy aganda and infilira- 
tion iechniques in the United States. 

No doubt some individuals who are not 
conscious sympathizers with the Kremlin, have 
been led to regard redbaiting as a vile, des- 
picable form of persecution and redbaiters as 
intolerant bigots or paranoid cranks. But the 
truth is that redbaiting, in its proper meaning 
of intelligent, accurate, reasoned exposure of 
the constant communist war against the free 
society, is one of the first obligations of good 
citizenship, one of the first proofs of loyalty 
to the ideals of western civilization. 

If one wants to see what happens when part 
of the intelligentsia has turned traitor to west- 
ern civilization and another part is nervously 
afraid of anything that might be construed as 
“redbaiting” one need only look at the pitiful 
condition of France today. Three years have 
passed since the end of the war and during 
that period France has received considerable 
economic aid from the United States. 

Yet that great country is today politically 
impotent and economically paralyzed. Jules 
Moch, Socialist Minister of the Interior, re- 
cently declared that the Cominform in Belgrade 
had ordered the French Communist Party to 
sabotage the Marshall Plan, to do everything 
possible against French military preparedness 
and “to insure by strikes the downfall of the 
French economy and to create in Paris the sit- 
uation of Prague.” 

If this is not treason, the word scarcely has 
any meaning. But the French government, 
now representing probably a minority of the 
people and divided in its own ranks, is too weak 
to take the drastic action which is called for 
under the circumstances. [t limps along, lean- 
ing more and more on doles from the United 
States. France is in the position of a man who 
is getting blood transfusions from one source 
and being systematically bled from another. 
The bleak alternatives seem to be a continua- 
tion of this state of weakness, which has the 
gravest consequences for the political and eco- 
nomic recovery of Europe; or a resort to civil 
strife, with the incalculable danger of dictator- 
ship in the future. A country where commu- 
nism has got control of the principal labor 
organizations and is in a position to muster 
twenty-five or thirty percent of the votes in 
elections has simply lost the capacity to func- 
tion as a strong, normal democracy. 

Freedom for the expression of nonconformist 
and unpopular ideas is a cherished liberal tra- 
dition. But Stalinite communism is not a dis- 
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embodied idea, appealing to the reason and con- 
science of men for converts. Like nazism, it is 
an international criminal conspiracy, aiming at 
absolute domination by the crudest methods of 
force and violence where it is strong enough, 
resorting to tactics of deceit, camouflage, in- 
trigue and subversion where it is weak. 

No rational American favors or proposes a 
blackout of communism as an idea. The Mundt- 
Nixon Bill, while open to criticism on some 
counts, did not propose to “outlaw” or suppress 
communism. Its aim was to compel Commu- 
nists to sail under their own colors, to put off 
camouflage, to cease practicing Lenin’s injunc- 
tion: 

“It is necessary ... to use any ruse, cunning, 
unlawful method, evasion, concealment of 
truth.” 


If Communism is an idea, seeking ¢ 
verts on its merits, is it not surprising tha 
many of its devotees lie about their affiliati 
and seek to conceal it, instead of using the qué 
tioning of the un-American Activities Comm 
tee as a welcome opportunity to proclaim t 
faith? Their methods suggest petty cheats, m 
prophets of a new idea. J 


.. 


The Communist challenge to the free society 
a challenge backed by the military power ¢ 
financial resources of the vast Soviet emping 
cannot be evaded. It can be met in three wayg 


There can be an attitude of ostrichlike sy 
render, of giving the Stalinite fifth column 
free hand. Where that leads can be seen iq 
the fate of Czechoslovakia, in the precarioug 
outlook in France. 


There could be a policy of all-out suppressign 
or outlawing of communism. This could not be 
effectively accomplished without serious viola 
tions of the Bill of Rights and the Constitution, 


Finally, there is the method of “redbaiting” 
of systematic, unremitting exposure of Com 
munist intrigues and influence in government 
agencies, in trade-unions, in publications, iq 
religious bodies, wherever it may show itself, 
Can there be any reasonable doubt that thig 
method will best serve the elementary self 
defense needs of a free society against a very 
real and serious peril, and with the least ca 
in occasional injustice to individuals? 





An Editorial— 


A Check-Up Overdue 


VERY machine, from an automobile to a 
iz human body, requires a periodic check- 
up. The Constitution of the United States 
was adopted 160 years ago. Since then impor- 
tant ameridments have been added, but there 
has been little change in the basic mechanism. 
That it has functioned so well for so long a 
period is vastly to the credit of its makers. 
But that so many outmoded parts have been 
allowed to remair is more due to our patience 
or indifference than to our political intelligence. 
Our Electoral College has three times come 
near stalling our whole political process. Yet 
there it stays—indefensible as it has always 
been 
In the actual structure and functioning of 
Congress “and the federal executive there is 
even more need of reform. The House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate have long been 
conspicuous for their multiferious and over- 
lapping committees and the ineffective ways 
in which legislation is thrown together and 
brought to a vote. The LaFollette Committee 
produced a moderate and practical plan for 
reform. It proposed 34 standing committees of 
the Senate and House with well-defined func- 
tions. Each of these was to be provided with 
an expert staff. The purpose was to see to it 
that in the future, legislation would from the 
beginning be prepared and discussed in a con- 
structive and intelligent way. The 80th Con- 
gress accepted the LaFollette report, made 130- 
odd appointments at good salaries, and then 
went confusedly on its way naming all sorts 
of special committees to serve party purposes. 
When the 80th Congress appointed the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, most of the mem- 
bers doubtless had in mind the notion that they 
were striking a blow at President Truman and 
providing ways of cutting down government 
expenditures.. But when Herbert Hoover be- 
came head of the Commission, it was turned 
into something quite different. Under 22 head- 
ings, all the operations of the Federal Govern- 
ment have been gone over with a view to con- 
solidation and simplification. 
« * ee 
BESIDE THE DEPARTMENTS headed by 
cabinet members, the US Government is made 
up of scores of bureaus with all sorts of over- 
lapping authority. Whenever a new adminis- 
tration was authorized to undertake a new 
task, the custom: has been to set up a new 
organization without any regard for bureaus, 
offices or authorities previously established in 
the same field. For example: the Federal Re- 
serve Board has during the past three years 


been striving to stem inflation by tighteni 
up on money-lending. At the same time @ 
separate federal lending agencies have bees 
going their own way—most of them furnishing 
easy money. The Hoover Commission has the 
task of pointing out ways in which this sort of 
helter-skelter management can be reduces 
Its report will be due in January, and Presider 
Truman has written to ex-President Hoove 
that he is hopeful that the Cummission’s recom 
mendations “will go far to make sound 
effective organization possible.” 

In this field of organization President Tru 
man and the 81st Congress have a unique oppd 
tunity. Senator Lodge’s bill providing for r 
form of the Electoral College in such a w 
as to make its vote correspond to the popu 
will is on the calendar. The LaFollette pl 
for Congressional reform can be restored 4 
its original form and purpose. And, finallyy 
the executive department can be stripped 
excrescences and pulled into line. It is a larg 
order, but the public is ready for it. 
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